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The Rowan Tree is a magical tree, 
You look beneath it for mystery. 
Then bite of its berries, 
Redder than cherries, 
And wait what wonderful things you'll see! 
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UNDER THE ROWAN TREE 


In a crowded part of the city there was a 
waste lot of land which had never been builded 
upon. In the middle of it was a little patch 
of green grass, and under the grass was a 
soft muddy spot that had once been a spring. 
Beside the spring grew a Rowan Tree with 
berries that turned red in the fall. A Rowan 
Tree, as everybody knows, is a magical tree, 
under which any sort of strange thing may hap- 
pen at any time. This tree was so tall and lithe 
that when it stood on tiptoe it could peep into the 
third-story windows of the tenement where Cat- 
erina lived. 

Green grass to dance on, a spring and a magic 
rowan tree—what more do Fairies need? In-. 
_ deed, the waste lot suited the Fairies well enough, 
and the children who came here to play, and the 
mothers with babies who lived in the tall tene- 
ments. For as long as it was not builded upon 
they had one teenty-weenty ugly little spot to 
breathe in. They called it in their various lan- 
guages ‘The Square,’ though it was not really 
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square. It was just a four-cornered lot of no 
particular shape, formed by the back yards of 
three big buildings and on one side by a narrow 
street with a gate in it. Caterina often wished 
she could go through this gate herself into the 
Square. But she had never done so. You see, 
Caterina was lame. 

The Square was good only as a place for rub- 
bish and Fairies and children and mothers. 
Three rich men owned the lot together, and hated 
one another because none of them could make 
any money out of it. For, by one of the strange 
laws that ordinary folk cannot understand, this 
land could never be divided or used by the three 
owners separately. Unless the whole block 
should become the property of one man, the 
Square could never be builded upon or sold. Mr. 
Cohen and Mr. O’Reilly and Mr. Patoff were 
each equally determined never to part with his 
share, because they were enemies, and each knew 
that the others wanted the land very much indeed 
for his own purposes. So it seemed likely that 
the Square would remain forever an ugly rubbish 
heap, with clotheslines strung across it from 
tenement to tenement, and unseemly garments 
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always flapping. But the Rowan Tree flapped 
its beautiful green leaves too. And into its shade 
crept the tired mothers with their pale little thin- 
legged children, who seemed too brittle to play 
safely. The big strong children could go to the 
Park farther uptown, where there was plenty of 
room to race and run. Those who came to the 
Square were the weak ones who were not active 
enough to go to the sunshine, but had to find it 
where it came to them; little left-behinds like 
Caterina whose third-story windows were 
brushed by the topmost branches of the Rowan 
Aree. 

In the early morning or late at night the Rowan 
Tree would twist his fingers through the grating 
that covered the window and would tap on the 
panes above Caterina’s bed. Then the little girl 
would wake and listen to the stories that the Tree 
whispered to her. Sometimes he would say: 

‘Now they are dancing in a ring, Caterina, 
about the spring. Up and down, to and fro, 
Caterina, see them go! So many kinds of them! 
So quaint and pretty, so graceful and ugly! Ah 
me! If you could only see, Caterina!’ and he 
would sigh in pity for his little friend. 
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Then Caterina would raise herself painfully, 
and press her face against the window, trying to 
see what was going on down in the Square. But 
she never could quite make out what the Rowan 
Tree was describing, though she believed it all. 
It seemed as if the thinnest veil of mist came be- 
tween her and Fairyland. 

‘Oh, dear!’ she would sigh in her soft Italian 
tongue. ‘If only I could see them once!’ But it 
made her very happy to think that they were so 
near, the friendly Fairies. And she wondered 
how one could live anywhere else, where there 
were no Fairies. Caterina had never been to the 
great Park, and knew nothing of what might be 
there. 

Summer days went by, and the berries of the 
Rowan Tree began to blush red. There was a 
fairy ring on the patch of green, which Caterina 
could plainly see. The weird night of Halloween 
was drawing on, when the Fairies hold high car- 
nival. And then there fell a thunderbolt into the 
Square. 

The moonlight shone gloriously when the 
Rowan Tree tapped the window of the little room 
where Caterina slept. But he stopped; for he 
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heard the sound of weeping. Caterina lay with 
her face in the moonshine, and great tears glis- 
tened like diamonds in her eyes. 

‘Caterina!’ whispered the Tree, greatly dis- 
tressed; for she was a happy little soul, and he 
had never before found her crying. ‘Caterina, 
why do you weep? It is Halloween, and the 
Fairies are merry. Surely to-night you can see 
them. Eat one of my berries; and you shall 
try.’ 

But Caterina shook her curls and sobbed 
harder than ever. ‘Oh, oh!’ she wailed. ‘Now 
I shall never see them! I am a most wretched 
girl! Dreadful things are about to happen! No 
one can be happy again!’ 

The Rowan Tree shivered and shook with 
fear; for he knew that Caterina would not talk 
like this without reason. ‘What is it?’ he whis- 
pered, with trembling leaves. ‘Oh, what is it, 
dear Caterina?’ 

‘We shall have to move away!’ sobbed Cat- 
erina. “We must all leave this happy spot over- 
looking my Square! I shall lose you and the 
friendly Fairies for my neighbors. And what 
shall I do then, poor me?’ 
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‘Oh, this is sad!’ murmured the faithful Tree. 
“This is sad indeed! But why must you go, 
Caterina, dear?’ 

‘We must go because this house is sold, and 
they say it is to'be torn down this very next week. 
Father says we shall go far uptown to live. And 
I shall die, dear Tree, without you!’ 

The Tree made a soft sound of sympathy. 
“This is serious, he murmured. ‘I must look 
further into the matter.’ 

With his long arm he began to brush the win- 
dows of the other tenements which filled up the 
block. What he learned made him shake and 
shiver again from top to root. Presently his — 
trembling fingers tapped again on Caterina’s win- 
dow, and the little girl’s heart sank at the sound. 

‘It is worse even than I feared!’ he whispered. 
‘They are all going, Caterina! All the people 
are making ready to leave! <A miracle has hap- 
pened! The quarrel of the Three Races must be 
ended. The houses are all to be torn down. 
O’Reilly, Cohen, and Patoff have sold to a rich 
man who has offered them an unheard-of price. 
And he is going to build a great factory on this 
block!’ 
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‘Oh!’ cried Caterina, and ‘Oh!’ again. ‘What 
will become of you, dear Tree?’ 

“Ay, and what will become of the Square, 
and the Fairies?’ cried the Tree, rustling with 
anguish. ‘What will the little children do 
without a place to play in? It is terrible, 
Caterina!’ 

‘Terrible!’ echoed Caterina. ‘What can be 
done?’ 

‘The Fairies must be warned,’ said the Tree. 
“They are rollicking now, on their maddest 
night; but I must warn them. It will be to break 
their hearts.’ 

Caterina burst out sobbing afresh. ‘Poor 
Tree! Poor Fairies! Poor children! Poor 
Caterina!’ she wailed, and the Tree moaned 
dismally. 

Suddenly the Rowan Tree straightened him- 
self. ‘I will tell the Fairies now,’ he said. ‘There 
is no time to be lost!’ 

Caterina heard the rustle of his leaves as he 
bent away from the window, and there was a 
great stillness. How the poor Fairies must be 
erieving at the terrible news! What would be- 
come of them? Suddenly she heard a strange 
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sound like the far-off wailing of many tiny 
voices. A gust of wind shook the windows, and 
the whole house trembled. Then once more she 
heard the tapping on the pane. 

‘They are heartbroken,’ sighed the Rowan 
Tree. ‘It may be the end of us all. But they 
grieve especially for the children who do not 
know of them, and for you of whom I have told 
them. And—oh, Caterina! they believe that you 
perhaps can help them; for you are wise and in- 
nocent and clear eyed. It is Halloween, and you 
may see the Fairies if you will. Eat this berry of 
mine, and come.’ He shook a red berry onto the 
counterpane. 

Caterina sat up in bed eagerly, the tears drying 
in her eyes. ‘Oh, if I could help!’ she cried. 
She bit the magic berry and made haste to rise. 
She put on her little red slippers, and then, lean- 
ing on her crutches, she crept as softly as she 
could down the stairs and out into the silent 
street, full of moonlight, and around to the nar- 
row byway that formed the fourth side of the 
Square, and up to the tumble-down gate. 

But at the gate she paused, dazed and blinded 
by a great light that suddenly flared into her eyes. 
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Presently soft little hands seized hers. Others 
guided her feet and took away her crutches, lead- 
ing her gently over the grass to the foot of the 
Rowan Tree. Then—oh, the wonderful sight 
that greeted her! The Square was indeed dif- 
ferent at night! Over all the ugly rubbish, hid- 
ing it out of sight, the Fairies had spread a carpet 
of silver cobwebs and moonshine. And overhead 
a like canopy shut out the ugly houses that sur- 
rounded the Square; shut out all but the magic 
patch of green and the Rowan Tree that stood 
tall and graceful in the midst. It must have been 
this misty canopy that had always hid the fairy 
revels from Caterina’s eyes. 

Under the Tree stood an anxious group of 
Fairies, whom Caterina could now see quite 
plainly. A mixed company they were, of all 
sizes and shapes and complexions. Some were 
fair, some were ugly, some wore dainty gowns 
like flowers, some were dwarfish and grotesque 
in dull colors. They were all the kinds of Fairies 
of all races that have come to live in America. 
For of course the immigrants brought their 
Fairies with them, whether they knew it or not. 
All the Fairies looked kind and gentle, albeit now 
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they wore an uneasy look which set oddly upon 
their unwrinkled faces. 

On a little mound at the foot of the tree sat a 
figure strange to Caterina; though to us perhaps 
his odd dress would have had a meaning which 
the little maid from Italy did not guess. He was 
very tiny, not more than a foot high. But he 
looked fine and chieftain-like in his paint and 
wampum, with headdress of colored feathers. He 
was the Indian Fairy who had always lived by 
the spring, even before the first white men had 
come to build a city about it; and he was the 
Mayor of the Square. He waved his hand to 
Caterina in sign of greeting. 

‘Welcome, little sister!’ he said. ‘Welcome 
to the Square! Welcome to the Council of the 
Fairies, who need your help!’ 

Caterina stood staring. She did not know 
what to say. The Rowan Tree bent and whis- 
-pered to her softly: ‘You are human. These 
know only children, who are nearest to them in 
nature. Tell them what you know of the men 
who own the Square.’ 

‘I know very little of those men,’ said Cat- 
erina. ‘I know only what I have heard my 
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father and the neighbors say.’ And she told 
them quite simply about Cohen, O’Reilly, and 
Patoff, who were hard landlords all. When the 
three names were mentioned, certain of the 
Fairies stirred and moved forward eagerly to be 
nearer Caterina as she spoke. One was a beauti- 
ful maiden with long green hair who, when Cat- 
erina uttered the Russian name, slid down from 
the lowest branch of the Rowan Tree on which 
she had been swinging and drew close. The 
second was a Little Man in Green, with a red 
cap; and the third was a wonderful being like an 
Angel, with long, lustrous wings extending above 
his head. 

‘Little sister,’ said the Indian Fairy, ‘you 
name the men who threaten to destroy our Square. 
It is the thing we have feared. But because of 
the hatred between those three, we hoped to be 
safe forever. Now they have buried the hatchet, 
it seems. The gift of much wampum has made 
them of one mind. But what of that Chief of 
Boundless Wampum, whose monstrous tepee, 
you say, is soon to cover our spring and drive us 
into exile?’ 

Caterina shook her head. She did not under- 
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stand these words. But again the Rowan Tree 
bent and whispered to one of the Fairies who 
leaned against the tree. Then first Caterina 
noticed the stout little figure, in his long robe 
with girdle of rope, his sandals and _ broad- 
brimmed hat. Her eyes shone with recognition. 
It was the Little Monk, the fairy of her father’s 
race. The Little Monk stepped forward and 
with a low bow to Caterina, spoke. 

‘Caterina mia, the name of the rich man, which 
sounds ugly in my ears, is Powhatan Endicott 
Jones.’ 

‘Powhatan!’ the Indian Fairy’s eye shot a 
gleam. ‘He is then one of my people —’ 

‘One of mine,’ spoke up another Fairy, a 
queer little elf with a hat made of a flower bell, 
and a spear of sharp grass. ‘He is proud of his 
Indian ancestor. He is proud of being English, 
too. But he is proudest of all because he is rich 
and can buy happiness away from other folk. I 
at least am not proud of him!’ 

‘Nor I,’ the Mayor hastened to agree. ‘But 
the ancient Powhatan was a noble chief. How 
this mortal stock declines!’ 

The Fairies murmured their disgust. The 
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Rowan Tree bent again to Caterina’s ear, and she 
brightened at the thought he suggested. 

‘Yes!’ she cried. ‘Oh, dear Fairies, it is so 
long since these men were little children! Per- 
' haps they do not know that you are here, nor 
how much the Square means to you. Men are 
strange and forgetful.’ 

“It is true,’ assented the Mayor after a pause. 
“Have you a further word, little sister?’ 

The Little Monk pressed forward and placed 
himself at Caterina’s side. ‘ You may count upon 
my help, Caterina mia,’ he said. 

The other Fairies shouted in chorus, ‘And 
mine! And mine!’ 

‘Suppose,’ said Caterina slowly, for she was 
thinking hard, ‘suppose you could change them 
all back to little children, and bring them here to 
see you now — do you not think it would make a 
difference?’ 

Instantly there was a buzz and whir of voices 
like a swarm of insects on a summer evening. 
‘Let us do it!’ the Fairies cried. 

The Mayor waved his staff for silence. ‘It is 
good,’ he said. ‘Let it be done.’ 

Instantly the Little Man in Green danced up 
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to the Mayor and doffed his red cap eagerly. 
‘Yer Honor,’ he said, ‘I'll take care of Mike 
O’Reilly. It’s me that knows the way to him, the 
rascal! Tl fetch him here in a jiffy, though it 
be from the glass he loves.’ Without more ado 
Caterina saw him flit away through the air 
toward the north. 

The lovely lady with the green hair stepped 
forward gracefully. ‘It is I, one of the Rusalka, 
who will fetch the man Patoff. He once believed 
in me before he became hard and cruel. My 
power over the Russian folk is as mighty here 
and now as in that far land across the sea whence 
I and his ancestors came together. He shall be 
here before another berry falls from the Rowan 
Tree!’ With that she floated away through the 
moonlight. 

Now up glided the third Fairy, the beautiful 
being like an angel, with radiant wings. “I am 
one of the Mazikeen of the Hebrews,’ he said. 
“The man Cohen who has forgotten me and my 
kind is yet of the race that once believed in other 
things than gold. I can change my shape to suit 
my purpose. I will become a pigeon and fly to 
the window of his chamber and disturb his 
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dreams.’ Immediately, from the spot where the 
Mazikeen had stood, a beautiful gray pigeon flut- 
tered away to the south. 

Then up spoke the Mayor. ‘ Now for the rich 
man who has bought the land!’ 

‘I will go, I, Robin Goodfellow!’ cried the 
little elf with the grassy spear eagerly. ‘He 
will surely remember me, about whom he loved 
to read when he had time for the things that were 
worth while.’ 

‘Nay,’ said the Mayor gravely. ‘That shall 
be my task. I will go to him who has the blood 
of Powhatan in his veins, and I will draw him by 
the ancient spell of the Puk-Wudjies over his 
people.’ 

Drawing a tiny arrow from his quiver, the 
Indian Fairy faced toward the west and shot it 
from his bow. At the same moment the Chief 
vanished as though he had sped himself upon an 
arrow-flight. 

It seemed hardly a moment before Caterina 
saw four men standing at the entrance to the 
Square. One was tall and black-bearded, and 
him the lovely Rusalka led by the hand. One was 
a small fat man with a red nose, who was pushed 
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from behind by the Little Man in Green. The 
third was a short, high-shouldered figure with 
greedy eyes. On his shoulder perched the beau- 
tiful pigeon that had brought him thither. But 
the Indian Fairy walked before a tall, broad- 
shouldered man with sandy hair and high cheek- 
bones. And this was P. Endicott Jones. 

The four men stumbled and walked unsteadily 
as though they could not see; and they rubbed 
their eyes as Caterina had done when the great 
light blinded her at the entrance to the Square. 
But their Fairies guided them, and eager hands 
pulled them forward into the magic ring. Hardly 
had their feet stepped upon the grass under the 
Rowan Tree when a wonderful change came 
upon the four. Caterina saw them fall to shiver- 
ing; they seemed to shrink and dwindle —their 
faces grew rounder, their beards fell off, the ugly 
wrinkles smoothed out—and there stood four 
nice little boys, looking around them wonder- 
ingly. The first thing that each of them saw was 
the special Fairy of his race who had brought 
him thither. And all his childhood belief and 
love came rushing back to make his heart young 
again like his body, 
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The Fairies looked at the four boys dubiously, 
but Caterina came forward and made friends. 
She soon found that they had forgotten all about 
their grown-up selves and the business of the 
Square. They were just four nice little boys of 
her own age, much excited because they were 
seeing real Fairies for the first time. When the 
Fairies saw the children were so innocent and 
good-natured, they seemed to forget their fears 
and dangers. They began once more to dance and 
revel in the wildest, merriest way. Around and 
around in the magic ring they went— pixies 
and elves and brownies, Rusalka and Mazikeen 
and the Little Man in Green, dryads, gnomes, 
fays and sprites and peris. How the little boys 
laughed and clapped to see them go! Then, seiz- 
ing Caterina by the hands, they made a circle of 
their own within the other one, and danced as 
gayly as the rest. And Caterina found that she 
did not need her crutches at all! 

But in the midst of the carnival the Rowan 
Tree bent and whispered in Caterina’s ear: ‘It 
is almost midnight. When the clock strikes 
twelve they will all disappear. Talk to these boys 
before it is too late” 
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Then Caterina said to the four boys: ‘I am 
tired. I can dance no more. Let us sit down 
here on the grass under the beautiful tree, and I 
will tell you something. You are such nice 
boys!’ and she smiled very sweetly upon them 
all. 

The four boys agreed; for they liked Caterina 
very much. Down they sat together, while the 
Fairies still danced giddily around them. Then 
Caterina told them how this might be the last 
carnival the Fairies could ever enjoy in the 
Square; how the Rowan Tree was going to be 
cut down, and the spring covered up, and the 
Fairies turned out into the dreadful, dirty city. 
And she told them how then there would be no 
place for the little children and their poor tired 
mothers to come for fresh air, so many of them 
would die. The boys looked very sad and solemn. 
“And I too,’ ended Caterina, ‘I too must go 
away. And if I go away, I too shall die, I know. 
Oh, dear boys, what shall be done?’ 

Then P. Endicott Jones rose and clenched his 
fist. He was a tall, well-knit boy, and with his 
red cheeks and angry eyes he looked very hand- 
some, ‘They shall not do it!’ he said. ‘This 
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is the spot that once my ancestors owned, and I 
vow that it shall not be taken away from you 
and the Puk-Wudjies! I will kill everybody 
first!’ 

“Oh, Powhatan!’ cried Caterina, clasping her 
hands. ‘Do you promise?’ 

‘I promise when I grow up to save the Square 
for you,’ said P. Endicott Jones. 

“Then eat this berry,’ said Caterina, handing 
him one of the red Rowan berries. 

The boy obediently swallowed it. 

“Begorrah! I promise too!’ cried little, red- 
headed Micky O’Reilly. ‘When I grow up [ll 
make a law that the Fairies and the childher shall 
have the Square all to themselves. And you shall 
be Queen of the Square, Caterina!’ 

‘Oh, Micky!’ said Caterina, beaming. ‘Do 
you promise?’ 

‘Sure, I promise,’ said Micky. 

“Then eat this berry,’ said Caterina. And he 
did. 

‘You are not the only gentlemen,’ said the 
Patoff boy jealously. ‘I too promise. When I 
am a man I will be a great General, and my 
soldiers shall keep every one out of the Square 
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but Caterina and her friends. The Fairy Ru- 
salka hears my promise, and will remind me.’ 

‘Eat this,’ demanded Caterina, handing him a 
berry, and the little Russian bowed over it 
solemnly. 

‘If they all agree to help you, I won’t be be- 
hindhand,’ said Cohen, his green eyes snapping. 
‘I guess I count as much as any one. When I 
grow up and am a rich man I'll buy the whole 
Square and give it to you, Caterina. And I'll 
tear down the buildings and build a great palace, 
and we will marry, and live happy ever after.’ 

‘Only promise to protect the Square always,’ 
said Caterina, offering him a berry. 

‘I promise!’ agreed Cohen, and Caterina 
clapped her hands in triumph. 

‘Now you have all promised!’ she cried. ‘Do 
not forget!’ 

And the Fairies echoed in a great chorus, ‘Do 
not forget!’ While the Rowan Tree shook down 
a great shower of red berries. 

Just then the great bell in the neighboring 
steeple began to boom. ‘One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve!’ 
At the second stroke the Fairies began to hurry 
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about on various errands. ‘A change was steal- 
ing over the Square—the moonlight carpet 
seemed to roll itself away; the canopy overhead 
disappeared. Caterina looked at the four boys, 
and saw that they too were changing. They were 
growing up very fast; growing ugly and wrinkled 
and bald and bearded. They rubbed their eyes 
dazedly and seemed not to see her or one another. 
Before the twelfth stroke had sounded, Caterina 
herself began to feel queer and sleepy. Things 
_ grew dim around her. At the last stroke she felt 
a tiny shock, and presently found herself lying in 
her little bed, with the Rowan Tree brushing 
against the window. 

“It is all right,’ whispered the Tree. ‘Now go 
to sleep, Caterina, dear.’ 

And obediently Caterina slept. 


The next morning Caterina looked down onto 
the Square, wondering. It was as dirty and ugly 
as ever. Already the lines of dingy clothes were 
stretched across from wall to wall. Already some 
pale children were squatted on the grass, and a 
sick mother with her baby leaned against the 
Rowan Tree. 
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‘How lovely it was; but now how ugly it is!’ 
sighed Caterina. ‘I wonder if it all really hap- 
pened?’ 

Just then she saw four men approaching the 
Square from four different directions. One was 
tall and sandy-haired. One was short and fat. 
One was black and straight like a soldier. One 
was little and bent. Caterina gasped. They were 
her four boys, grown up! 

They strolled up to the entrance, nodding to 
one another coldly. Caterina saw them enter the 
Square and stand apart, looking curiously about, 
up and down, at the children and the Tree and the 
drying clothes. Presently they drew together, 
and Caterina saw them talking. How she longed 
to hear what was said! But she was up too high 
for that. 

The men seemed to be arguing about some- 
thing. O’Reilly, Cohen, and Patoff talked and 
gesticulated eagerly; but P. Endicott Jones stood 
with arms folded and replied only by shaking his 
head. Finally he drew away from the other 
three and began to poke in the mud of the spring 
with his stick. The Irishman with a laugh went 
up to the Tree and laid his hand upon it. Cohen 
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and the Russian were looking about at the chil- 
dren and the worried mothers, as if they saw 
them for the first time. 

Suddenly, without any apparent cause, came a 
tricksy gust of wind. The Rowan Tree twisted 
and bent low before it, and a shower of red 
berries fell upon the group in the Square. They 
looked up with a start, as if suddenly reminded 
of something. They looked up into the Tree, 
through the Tree; and Caterina, eagerly pressing 
her cheek against the iron grating, felt the four 
pairs of eyes fixed upon her face. For a moment 
the men were all quite still, staring. Then whim- 
sically P. Endicott Jones took off his hat to the 
little girl with the crutches. The other three did 
likewise, wondering why they did. 

A minute later, Caterina saw the three turn 
again to one another, but now with a new man- 
ner. They drew close together, and she saw 
them point around the Square, up at the build- 
ings, at the Tree, the spring, the pale trespassers. 
Their faces grew kind and gentle. Presently, 
after more talk, they all shook hands as if com- 
ing to some agreement, and thereafter Caterina 
strained to watch them leave the Square, two 
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pairs of them, arm in arm, in the best of good 
fellowship. 

‘Caterina!’ exulted the Rowan Tree. ‘Cat- 
erina, the Square is saved!’ 

‘Oh!’ gasped Caterina, clasping her hands 
blissfully. 

‘They are going to pull down all these build- 
ings and make the Square into a park, free 
always to the people of this district,’ went on the 
Tree. ‘They will put up fine new tenements on 
the streets opposite, and you shall live in one of 
them, my dear, close by me still. And there will 
always be a place for the Fairies to dance in, and 
the children to play, and for you to come and 
gossip with me every day. Each man has re- 
membered his promise, though he knows not the 
reason of the others. The four good men will 
give the park together, and it will be called Pow- 
hatan Square, in honor of the first Americans. 
How that will please our Mayor!’ 


So that is how Powhatan Square came to be 
one of the prettiest little parks in the whole city, 
with a Rowan Tree in the middle, a fountain 
playing all day long into a marble basin, and with 
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its grassy lawn free from ‘ Keep Off’ signs. And 
it was in this park, where the Fairies lived so 
happy ever after, that Caterina grew rosy and 
strong, and learned to go without her crutches 
as she had done on that memorable Hallow- 
een. 


FAIRY RING 


I sTEPPED within the fairy ring, 
Where it was green, so green! 
Then I heard the trill of a fairy bell, 

And the song of the Fairy Queen. 


The secret that she murmured me, 
To the trill of the fairy bell, 

Was sweet, so sweet you’d not believe 
If I should try to tell. 


But step you too in the fairy ring, 
And hold fast to my hand; 

Then we may hear a lovelier thing, 
And both will understand! 


FRITZ-AND-FRANZ 


I 

ONE night the Rowan Tree told Caterina the 
story of two boys who lived in a part of the 
city a long way from the Square. They lived 
near the great Park and the Museum. And 
in the Museum was a great friend of the Rowan 
Tree, the Faun, who often came to the revels of 
the Fairies in the Square. It was from him 
that the Rowan Tree learned about Fritz-and- 
Franz. 

Fritz-and-Franz were two brothers who quar- 
reled all the time. Of course it is always bad to 
quarrel, but it was particularly wicked in the case 
of Fritz-and-Franz, for they were brothers, and 
not only brothers, but twins, who ought to love 
one another very specially. Being twins, they 
were exactly the same age, half-past eight. And 
they were exactly the same height. And they 
looked so exactly alike that even their mother 
found it hard to tell them apart, and usually 
spoke to them at the same time, calling them 
‘Fritz-and-Franz,’ as though it were one name. 
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Fritz-and-Franz lived in a beautiful house and 
had beautiful toys and games. But the other 
children did not like to play with them, because 
they were always quarreling. Fritz had his own 
bat and ball, and Franz had his own bat and 
ball. Fritz had his own bicycle, and Franz 
had his own bicycle. Fritz had skates and a 
sled and a train of cars and a camera for his very 
own, and so did Franz. Yet they were always 
quarreling over their play, and their toys were 
battered and banged and bruised, because the 
twins were so rough and cruel. Nobody loved 
them except their mother. Sometimes she almost 
forgot to, they were so dreadful. 

One day she wrung her hands and said: 

‘Oh, Fritz-and-Franz, please be good! You 
grow worse every day. What will become of 
you? J am sure you will turn into little beasts, 
and then what shall I do?’ 

Fritz-and-Franz burst out laughing and Fritz 
cried: 

‘Ho ho! I would like to be a great, big bear — 
no,alion. Gr-r-r! Franz, I’ll eat you up!’ 

Franz yelled: ‘No! You can’t be a lion. I’m 
going to be a lion. Br-r-r! I'll eat you up,’ 
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‘You shan’t!’ cried Fritz. | 

‘I will!’ screamed Franz. And then they fell 
to quarreling again, while their mother cried: 

‘Oh, Fritz-and-Franz, please be good! Oh, 
what shall I do with my bad little boys?’ 

If the big father of Fritz-and-Franz had been 
alive, he would have made them mind. Perhaps 
they would have been different, and would not 
have needed any punishment. Then a great deal 
of trouble would have been saved; besides, this 
story would not have been written. But Fritz- 
and-Franz did not have any big father living. So 
they grew worse and worse, more quarrelsome 
and more quarrelsome, and their poor mother 
went to bed weeping almost every night. 

But one day she said to them: ‘Come, Fritz- 
and-Franz. Put on your hats and we will 
go to the Museum. There are things which I 
know you will like to see. And, oh, Fritz-and- 
Franz! Do please try to be good, for it is a very 
beautiful place, full of beautiful things, and 
every one who goes there ought to behave beauti- 
fully.’ 

Fritz looked at Franz out of one corner of his 
eye, and Franz looked at Fritz out of the other 
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corner of his eye. But they didn’t promise any- 
thing. They only said both at once: 

“Hurray for the Museum!’ 

Off they started, each holding to one of his 
mother’s hands, so they had no chance to quarrel 
while they were walking to the Museum. And 
when they got inside they were so interested in 
the wonderful things which filled the different 
rooms that they forgot to quarrel for a long time. 
Their mother said to herself: 

‘Oh, if this would only last, it would seem like 
Heaven!’ 

In one room were the mummies, in wonderful 
painted cases. And in another room were rings 
and bracelets and weapons dug up from the pyr- 
amids, with toys which children had played with 
thousands of years ago. There were rooms full 
of pictures and carvings, strange musical instru- 
ments and old books with beautiful colored pic- 
tures. There was a room of wonderful little toy 
buildings, all white, with steps and cupolas, fount- 
ains and statues, made to show how real big 
buildings had looked, thousands of years ago, 
real big temples and palaces which were now 
tumbled into ruins. Fritz-and-Franz wanted to 
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break into the glass cases which held these models 
and play with them. But their mother said they 
could not do that. 

“These are nice,’ she said. ‘But there are 
better things in the next room, the best things of 
all, I think.’ 

“What are they?’ cried Fritz, rushing for- 
ward. 

“Where are they?’ cried Franz, jumping up 
and down. 

‘Here they are, the White People!’ said their 
mother, leading them into a new room, crowded 
with what at first seemed a company of giant-folk. 

“Why, they are only old statues,’ cried Fritz, 
disappointed. 

“Old stone statues standing ’round the wall!’ 
said Franz, making a face. ‘Let’s go back to the 
toy houses, Fritz.’ 

But their mother stopped them as they were 
running away. ‘There are stories about these 
people,’ she said temptingly; ‘wonderful stories. 
I was going to tell you some of them. See this 
giant with the club and the lion’s skin over his 


shoulder? Oh, he had adventures— such adven- 
tures!’ 
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“Tell us!’ cried both the twins at once, for 
they loved stories. ‘Tell us the stories. Begin 
with the giant and the lion’s skin. Did he fight? 
What did he fight? Who was he?’ 

The giant was Hercules, and his was a famous 
story, as every one knows. Next they saw Rom- 
ulus and Remus, who were twins like Fritz- 
and-Franz, and had a kind wolf for their mother. 
Next there was Apollo playing with a lizard. 
And he too was a twin; but he never quarreled 
with his little sister Diana, who stood beside him. 

‘I wouldn’t have quarreled if Franz had been 
a girl,’ said Fritz. 

‘I wouldn’t have been a girl!’ declared Franz, 
pouting. 

“You might have been.’ 

‘I mightn’t!’ 

“You might!’ But here their mother hurried 
them to the next group, which was Laocoon, with 
the serpents twisting around him and his two 
poor sons. And the twins were so eager to hear 
what it was all about that they forgot to finish 
that quarrel. But they could not be good much 
longer. And of all the statues it was the Marble 
Faun who first saw them really fight. 
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The Faun was a funny fellow, and the twins 
stopped in front of him, where he stood leaning 
on the stump of a dead tree, laughing to himself. 

‘Tell us about him, Mother,’ they begged. 
“What makes him look so funny and wise, and 
what is he laughing at?’  Fritz-and-Franz 
laughed too. 

‘Look at his ears!’ said their mother. ‘ Per- 
haps you cannot see them very well. But they 
are pointed and furry like an animal’s. That is 
what he is laughing at. Once he used to be an 
animal, and he remembers. Once he had a tail 
and hoofs, like any goat. But he tried hard to be 
good and kind, and so he grew at last out of an 
animal into a human being. Now he is so happy 
—see him laugh! But for his furry ears no one 
would ever know that once he was a beast. How 
dreadful it would be to go back again! Suppose 
he should feel the horns sprouting and his feet 
hardening, and a horrid beard coming on his chin. 
How quickly he would stop laughing!’ 

Fritz-and-Franz stopped laughing and stared 
at the Faun seriously. Somehow, they did not 
know why, a queer chill crept down their backs 
at these words of their mother’s. But in a mo- 
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ment they turned to the next statue, which hap- 
pened to be the famous ‘Quoit Thrower,’ a man 
with a round flat disk which he was about to 
hurl as far as he could. 

‘Ho!’ cried Fritz. ‘See him throwing the 
plate! When I am big I shall be able to toss it 
farther than he—farther than any man in the 
world.’ 

‘No you won’t. J shall!’ cried Franz. 

‘Oh, you can’t throw anything,’ mocked 
Fritz. 

And so the quarrel began. They fell upon each 
other, knee and fist, and rolled around the floor 
of the Museum. Their mother stood by wring- 
ing her hands and saying: 

‘Oh, Fritz-and-Franz! Please be good. This 
is the Museum, and some one will be coming!’ 

But Fritz-and-Franz did not mind. Right in 
front of the Marble Faun, they rolled and they 
kicked, squealing like little animals. Till all of 
a sudden — Clap! — quick like that, their mother 
was amazed to see them let go each other and 
turn to stare at the statue which towered above 
them. Their mouths were wide open and their 
eyes bulged. 
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“What is it?’ said their mother, hurrying up. 
‘Fritz-and-Franz, what is the matter?’ 

‘Did you see him?’ said Fritz, turning to 
Franz. 

‘Did you hear him?’ said Franz, turning to 
Fritz, and they looked frightened. 

‘Oh, Fritz-and-Franz, what is it?’ asked their 
mother again. 

‘Why, he lifted his hand and pointed his finger 
at us; I saw him!’ cried Fritz. 

“He laughed out loud and called us “little 
beasts,’’ added Franz. ‘I heard him just as plain 
as plain could be.’ 

“What does it mean, Mother?’ they whispered, 
shrinking up to their mother’s skirts and peeping 
fearfully at the Faun. 

Their mother looked at the statue for a long 
time without saying anything. Then she turned 
and looked at the twins very gravely. 

‘I don’t know what it means, Fritz-and- 
Franz, she said. ‘But we must go home now 
and not speak a word all the way. Come!’ 

With a last frightened look back at the Faun, 
who stood smiling knowingly, the twins tiptoed 
out of the room, Clinging to their mother’s hand 
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they went home very quietly, speaking never a 
word until they were inside the house. 

‘Now, Fritz-and-Franz,’ said their mother, 
‘you must go right upstairs to bed without your 
supper. You have been very bad. The idea of 
quarreling in the beautiful Museum where I 
asked you to behave so beautifully! Fighting on 
the floor like little beasts!’ 

When she said ‘little beasts’ the twins shud- 
dered, and again the chill ran down their spines. 
They undressed without a word, though they 
were very hungry. When they were curled up 
in their two little white beds placed on opposite 
sides of the room—so that they could not quarrel 
during the night—their mother came to them, 
and in her hand she carried long strips of cloth, 
rolled up like bandages. 

‘Don’t speak a word,’ she commanded when 
they began to ask questions. Then she began to 
tie bandages around Fritz’s head, one over his 
ears and one above his eyes. ‘It would show 
first in the ears,’ she murmured, as if to herself. 
‘Furry ears; then horns sprouting on the fore- 
head. What a pity! The nice, smooth forehead!’ 

Fritz began to shiver, while she crossed over 
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to the bedside of Franz and bandaged his head 
up and down, like his brother’s. 

‘We will try to prevent it,’ said their mother 
softly and sadly to herself. ‘I'll do my best, but 
it may be too late. Now for their feet.’ Fritz 
wriggled his toes uneasily, but he dared not ob- 
ject. He hardly knew his usually gentle mother 
in this determined lady with her tight bandages 
and quick, firm hand. 

“Put out your foot,’ she commanded. ‘Oh, 
what a pity to see this grow into a hard, clumsy 
hoof! Perhaps we can stop it in time, so that 
they can still run and play. Sh! Don’t speak a 
word!’ For Fritz had started up in bed and was 
trying to say something through the bandage. 
“Lie down, Fritz, and put out the other foot.’ 
Fritz lay down with a stifled whimper. Soon 
both his feet were tightly bandaged like a Chinese 
girl’s, and he was covered up under the bed- 
clothes, looking like a boy who had suffered some 
terrible accident. Then it was the turn of Franz. 
He also whimpered and struggled. But in the 
end he also lay still with the bandages fastened 
securely about his two feet. 

Their mother turned and looked at them both 
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sadly. ‘Good night, Fritz-and-Franz,’ she said, 
and she did not kiss them. ‘I hope to find two 
changed little boys in bed here to-morrow morn- 
ing.’ 

Then she closed the door and left them lying 
there, feeling very queer and miserable. 


IT 


It seemed a very short time when the twins 
awoke. At first they did not remember anything. 
Their feet felt uncomfortable and their heads 
were queer and hot. Then they discovered the 
bandages—and they remembered. At the same 
moment they felt a toothachy pain above their 
eyes. They tore off the bandages and began to 
feel under their hair. There was a hard little 
knob growing over each eyebrow! 

With a yell Fritz-and-Franz jumped out of 
bed and started to run towards the mirror, for- 
getting their bandaged feet. They tumbled over 
each other the first thing, and began to strike and 
kick, as a matter of course. Just then they heard 
a mocking voice cry: 

‘Little beasts! Little beasts!’ and glancing up 
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they saw the Marble Faun himself leaning out of 
the mirror-frame and pointing his finger at 
them. They ceased fighting and began to fidget 
uneasily. In a moment he was gone, and they 
were looking into their own faces side by side in 
the mirror. 

Whata dreadful sight! Fritz-and-Franz stared 
at each other in horror. There on each forehead, 
pushing up through the yellow hair, were two 
little budding horns, about half an inch long! 

‘Fritz!’ ‘Franz!’ they gasped. ‘We are turn- 
ing into animals!’ 

‘Let me look at your ears,’ said Fritz. ‘She 
said that it would begin there. Ow! Franz! 
Your ears have grown all hairy!’ 

‘So have yours!’ cried Franz. ‘Long and 
pointed and furry like a cat’s. Oh, Fritz, what 
shall we do?’ 

‘Let’s go and ask Mother,’ whimpered Fritz. 
“Come, let’s hurry.’ 

But when they tried to run, once more they 
stumbled and tripped and fell over each other. 
They raised their fists to thump each other for 
being so clumsy. But again the Faun appeared 
in the mirror. 
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‘Ha, ha! Little fighting beasts!’ he chuckled, 
pointing at them as before. And they let fall 
their hands without striking. Instantly the Faun 
disappeared. 

‘Don’t let’s fight,’ whispered Fritz. ‘It calls 
him back every time.’ 

“Let’s look at our feet,’ suggested Franz, ‘But 
—I’m afraid!’ 

They tore off the bandages, and sure enough! 
They found their ten toes growing together and 
hardening into little hoofs. They were not yet 
very hard, but the work was well begun. 

“We can’t put on our shoes!’ cried Franz. 

‘Nor skates, nor rubber boots,’ 

“We can’t climb trees.’ 

‘Nor walk on stilts, nor play ball.’ 

‘Nor go to school.’ 

“We can’t go anywhere!’ they cried both to- 
gether. ‘We'll be so ashamed. Oh, what shall 
we do?’—and they began to cry. 

Their mother came into the room. ‘Oh, Fritz- 
and-Franz,’ she cried, ‘what has happened?’ 
She caught sight of their feet. ‘Then it is really 
_ true!’ she said. ‘You are turning into little 
beasts, as I feared. Oh, look at your furry ears 
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and the horns sprouting on your foreheads. Look 
at your flat noses and funny mouths. And I be- 
lieve you have horrid beards coming on your 
chins!’ 

Fritz-and-Franz hobbled to the mirror, and 
sure enough, they had changed even since they 
had first looked at themselves. Their whole faces 
were growing goatish and ugly, and their chins 
were bristly with long white hairs. 

‘Oh, oh!’ they cried. ‘What shall we do?’ 

‘Little beasts!’ they seemed to hear a voice 
whisper from behind the mirror. 

‘You are growing hairy all over!’ cried their 
mother. ‘See your arms and legs, and your 
necks. I can’t tell you apart. Which is my Fritz, 
and which is my Franz?’ 

Fritz tried to say ‘I am Fritz.’ ‘I am Franz,’ 
the other twin would have answered. But in- 
stead both gave an absurd bleat. ‘Ba-a-a!’ they 
cried, and they went down on all fours and began 
to butt each other, because each thought that the 
other was mocking him. 

At this their mother fell a-weeping. ‘Oh, I 
have lost my little boys!’ she sobbed. “They” 
are horrid goats, and the only thing natural 
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about them is to see them fighting —like little 
beasts.’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ cried the Faun, appearing again in 
the mirror and chuckling at them. ‘Real little 
beasts — beasts — beasts!’ 

At this the Faun boys straightened up on their 
hind legs and began to cry like little human boys, 
while the tears ran down their hairy cheeks and 
fell off the end of their beards. They were not 
quite animals, even yet. 

‘Ba-ba!’ they blubbered, and they were a ri- 
diculous sight. But their mother did not laugh. 

‘They will have tails next,’ she said, ‘and 
then they will indeed be little animals. Oh, what 
shall I do with them? What will the other chil- 
dren say?’ 

Of course they did not go to school that day — 
how could they go to school any more or play any 
more as other children do? 

The teacher sent to ask why Fritz-and-Franz 
did not come to school; and their mother wrote 
that they were very sick, which was true. For 
what children ever had so odd a disease as did 
these two quarrelsome Fauns? Neighbor chil- 
dren came to bring them flowers. But when they 
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caught sight of two hairy little goats butting each 
other in the front hall, they ran away screaming. 
After that no children would visit the house. 

The mother of Fritz-and-Franz bought a huge 
baby carriage, the biggest kind made for twins. 
And when they went out for an airing, they were 
propped up on their backs uncomfortably, instead 
of being allowed to caper as they wished. Their 
heads were tied up in close caps to hide their 
horns and furry ears, and they wore thick green 
veils tied over their ugly faces, and mittens on 
their front hoofs. 

The neighbors began to wonder and to say 
strange things about the illness of Fritz-and- 
Franz. Finally the secret could be kept no 
longer, for the Faun boys were as lively as goats 
and could not be kept in the house without break- 
ing all the furniture and doing a great deal of 
damage. Their bodies were covered with long 
shaggy fur, like a rug. They wouldn't wear any 
clothes, and they liked best to gobble old rub- 
bish and to butt one another about the back 
yard. 

One day they were quarreling as usual out on » 
the street in front of the house—for they had 
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disobeyed their mother and had slipped out of 
the back gate. They were quarreling because 
they had decided to run away, but Fritz wanted 
to run up the street, and Franz wanted to run 
down the street. So they were fighting it out. 

Suddenly the Faun appeared from behind a 
tree that grew in the sidewalk. 

‘Little beasts!’ he chuckled. ‘So you are 
going to run away? Well, I would. Now you 
are wholly little animals, as I was once, and you 
aren’t fit to live with human beings. Run away 
and live with the beasts in the jungle. There you 
will find plenty of other animals to fight with— 
bears and lions and tigers, hyenas and wolves and 
panthers, great fierce creatures with long sharp 
teeth who fight for a living. Ah, ha! You will 
have a chance to show how you can fight. Run 
away; run!’ 

But Fritz-and-Franz fell to trembling. They 
no longer wanted to run away. They were 
cowards, these Faun boys, and they had no wish 
to face the big brave beasts who fight for their 
living. 

‘Ba-a-a!’ they bleated. And they meant, ‘We 
do not want to go!’ 
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But the Faun broke a switch from the tree and 
drove them down the street — drove them on, and 
on, and on, out of the city and into the country. 
He drove them on, on, on over hill and dale, 
through forest and field. On, on, on, till the land 
became strange and foreign-looking, like pictures 
they had seen in the geography-books. The Faun 
drove them among tall palm trees and rubber 
plants like those in their mother’s conservatory, 
growing common as blueberry bushes. And the 
sun was hot; so hot! The Faun drove them on 
till they came to a great swampy place where the 
grass grew above their heads, and there he 
paused. It was the jungle! 

The Faun lifted up his hand. ‘Hark!’ he 
cried. 

The Faun boys pricked up their furry ears and 
listened, and they heard a dreadful sound. It 
was the roaring and howling and growling of 
hundreds of wild beasts! 

‘They have scented you already,’ said the 
Faun. ‘They are coming to see who these new 
beasts are. Then they will fight with you, all you 
wish. Oh, what fun it is to quarrel! So I used © 
to think when I was a beast. But I am human 
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now, and | hate quarreling worse than any- 
thing. Good-bye! Now I must go home to 
your mother to be her little boy, and make her 
happy.’ 

For the first time the twins thought unselfishly 
about their mother. They thought how she had 
always taken care of them, and had never quite 
forgotten to love them, even when they were most 
unlovely. They thought how many times she had 
begged them to be good and had warned them that 
if they kept on quarreling something dreadful 
would happen. What she had said was true. 
They had run away from her, and now it was 
too late. The wild beasts were coming nearer 
and nearer, and she was miles and miles 
away. 

“Too late!’ said the Faun, who seemed to read 
their thoughts. ‘Too late! I will leave you to 
your fighting while I go to be a human boy with 
a dear, kind mother. Oh, you foolish little beasts, 
good-bye!’ 

At the same moment when the Faun disap- 
peared there was a roar, a rush, and a hubbub. 
Big yellow eyes gleamed through the jungle 
grasses and Fritz-and-Franz were surrounded by 
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snarling teeth and bristling fur. They each gave 
one helpless last bleat, trying to call their 
mother. 

‘Ba-ba!’ ‘Ba-ba!’ How weak and small it 
sounded! 

There certainly came an answer, very faint 
and far away. 

‘Oh, Fritz-and-Franz!’ it cried. ‘What is the 
matter?’ And suddenly the twins found that 
they could speak. 

‘Oh, Mother! Mother!’ they yelled. ‘Come! 

We will be good!’ 

Then the Faun appeared in front of them, be- 
tween them and the wild beasts. Beside him 
stood their mother. 

‘Come!’ she said. ‘Come quickly. It is not 
too late, since you still love me. The good Faun 
will bring us out of the danger.’ 

‘It was almost too late,’ said the Faun. ‘We 
must not lose a minute. Come, show your goat- 
heels and jump!’ 

They ran after him. And when neve: came to 
the circle of wild beasts, Fritz-and-Franz jumped 
right over their heads. They ran through the . 
forest after the Faun who carried their mother 
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in his strong arms. And as they ran they felt 
everything growing different. They did not know 
how — just different. Soon the jungle and the 
forest were far behind, and the land grew like 
home. They ran until they came at last to their 
own house near the Park and the Museum. They 
ran upstairs and into their own little bedroom 
and up to their beds, which were all folded down 
ready for them. They were so tired that they 
tumbled right into bed just as they were and fell 
fast asleep. In their sleep they felt somebody 
re-tying the bandages about their heads and 
about their feet. 


‘Good-morning, Fritz-and-Franz!’ called a 
gentle voice. And the twins opened their eyes to 
see their mother standing between the two beds. 
First she kissed Fritz and then she kissed Franz, 
and she said: 

‘Oh, I had such a dreadful dream last night —’ 

‘So did I!’ cried Fritz, tearing off his bandages 
and feeling of his forehead. ‘I thought we had 
hoofs and were little beasts.’ 

‘So did I!’ echoed Franz. ‘I thought we had 
hoofs and were little beasts,’ 
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‘We must never quarrel again or the Faun 
will come back,’ went on Fritz. 

‘No, we must be very careful. And he shan’t 
be your little boy, shall he, Mother?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said their mother, kissing them 
again fondly. ‘You shall be my own little twins, 
with neither horns nor hoofs, bound to keep the 
peace.’ 


When Caterina went to the Museum, after she 
had heard this story, she found the Marble Faun 
still smiling over his thoughts. And Caterina 
smiled too. For she knew what he had done to 
teach Fritz-and-Franz a lesson. 


THE “BAIRY (REVOGS 


It was midnight. Under the Rowan Tree in 
the Square the Fairies were holding an indig- 
nation meeting. There was present at least 
one of every kind of fairy in the world. For 
our country is made up of every race under the 
sun. And with the people flocking to our shores 
came, of course, the Fairies of their home lands, 
with whose history and tradition their lives are 
so intertwined that they could not get along with- 
out one another. And besides these foreign 
fairies, there were always the Indian Fairies, the 
Puk-Wudjies, who first had all America to 
themselves, before the white men and their 
familiar spirits came. 

Here in our great country there is plenty of 
room for everybody, if they will only spread out: 
for elves and afrites, gnomes and pixies, nymphs 
and dryads, kobolds and leprechauns, and all the 
funny others. In our woods and forests and 
streams they can choose their favorite haunts 
after the old custom. Our grass is as green, our 
flowers are as beautiful, our sky as blue and our 
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air as free as in any place on earth. Even in the 
cities there are beautiful parks, like the Square. 
Of course there are Fairies! Who could doubt 
it? 

Well, there were those who doubted it, poor 
things. The Fact Club, for instance. And in- 
stead of being ashamed, they were telling every- 
body about it! That was why the Fairies were 
having this great pow-wow. 

The Fact Club was a very learned body of 
ladies and gentlemen who liked to think out loud 
about the Fairy Folk, just as others gossip about 
people and clothes and things. They talked as if 
the Fairies were not as real as eggs or elephants 
or electricity. They talked as if fairy-stories 
were foolishness, instead of being true Mystery; 
which is the fairy-word for History. 

But the worst of it was that they tried to make 
the children share their dreadful unbelief, which 
was a scandalous thing. For, as the Fairies knew 
only too well, early unbelief causes a deformity of 
soul which can never be cured. 

So the Fairies had called an indignation meet- 
ing to protest against the doings of the Fact Club. 
They had heard that the Fact Club was going to 
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have an important session, and that an un-Fairy 
Poet was going to talk against them! 

They had spread out the silver carpet under 
the moonshine canopy in the Square, and they 
were all gathered about the fountain under the 
Rowan Tree. The Indian Fairy, who was their 
Mayor, by right of the oldest tradition, presided, 
sitting on a lily-pad in the middle of the basin 
which had once been an Indian spring. 

The Water-Fairies floated in the shallows 
among the goldfish, or splashed their feet, or lay 
coiled in the hearts of the big blue lotus-flowers 
that clustered by the margin of the pool. Other 
Fairies lounged on the curb, floated overhead on 
their gauzy wings, perched in the Rowan Tree, or 
formed a circle about the rest in whatever place 
they could find among the flower-beds or bushes. 
They were very eager and excited, and the mur- 
mur of their little voices sounded like a swarm of 
musical insects. 

‘Something must be done!’ cried a pixie, bob- 
bing up his head from the water and shaking a 
tiny fist. ‘The children are in great danger. 
They will be punished next for believing in us!’ 

There was a roar of horror as loud as a bird- 
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song. ‘Yes!’ said a fay, lighting on the fountain 
marge like a great dragon-fly. ‘At the last meet- 
ing of the Club they discussed the “ Origin of a 
Belief in Fairies.” Origin of a belief indeed! 
Haven’t we always been, and haven’t folk always 
believed ?’ 

‘They cannot prove that we do not exist, can 
they?’ asked a little naiad anxiously. 

“No, no!’ shouted a djinn. ‘Of course they 
can’t, because we do. Look at us!’ 

“Hear, hear!’ went up a general cry. 

‘Well,’ cried a little fellow in a green cloak, 
“and do you know what they did at the meeting 
before last?’ 

‘What, Robin Goodfellow?’ asked an eager 
chorus. 

‘Why,’ cried Robin savagely, ‘did they not 
try to show that our own poet, William Shake- 
speare, did not really believe in us? He not be- 
lieve in Fairies!’ 

‘Shame! Shame!’ cried an indignant chorus. 

‘Shame, indeed!’ went on Robin. ‘Did he 
not come to our midsummer-night’s revels and 
write about them better even than we could have 
done? He believed in us because he was great 
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and simple and wise and a Poet with the heart of 
a child. You would never catch him at a meeting 
of the Fact Club!’ 

‘Down with the Fact Club!’ cried a voice. 

‘It is because of Fact Clubs that there are no 
poets like William S. in the world now,’ said a 
gentle spirit, clothed in moonbeam mist. 

“There is one Poet among ’em,’ said a little 
man in green jacket, red cap, and white owl’s 
feather. ‘A Poet from the Owld Countree. 
And, sure, he’ll be a frind of ours.’ 

‘Friend, indeed!’ squeaked a wrinkled ko- 
bold. ‘He is no friend at all. He is an enemy. 
He says’—the kobold paused for effect—‘he 
says that, though there may be Fairies in the Old 
Country, there are none in America. There 
couldn’t be. Think of that!’ 

‘Couldn’t be! Let him come here!’ cried the 
chorus. 

‘Let us punish him, the Poet!’ said a voice. 
‘Let us give them all a lesson!’ said another; 
and there arose a chorus of cries and threats. 
‘Yes, let us punish them!’ ‘We can bear it no 
longer!’ ‘For the children’s sake!’ ‘Let us 
pinch them and pull them! Let us plague them 
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with bad dreams and drive them!’ ‘We will 
teach them to say that there are no Fairies at 
all!’ 

‘Order! Order!’ commanded the Indian 
Fairy, in a stern voice. ‘Fairies, I am ashamed 
of you! We must have no malice or cruelty in 
this; nothing unkind or unfairy-like, or they will 
have reason to forbid their children to hear of 
us.’ There was a silence, and the whisper went 
around, ‘It is true!’ 

Suddenly a little fay who had been wrapped in 
thought and rose-leaves unfolded himself and 
said: ‘Listen! I have a plan.’ 

‘Oh, what is the plan?’ cried the Fairies 
crowding about him eagerly. 

But the Indian Fairy called them to order. 
‘Let us hear the plan,’ said he gravely. 

‘We will go to the meeting,’ said the fay. 
‘We ourselves will attend as delegates to the 
Fact Club, and prove that we are we!’ 

‘Oh, yes! We will all go. Then they cannot 
doubt!’ cried the Fairies as with one voice. 

But the Indian Fairy shook his head. 

‘No need for all to go,’ said he. “The room 
would be too crowded. Let the fay whose plan it 
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is choose his companions from among the smaller 
elves. And let us hear what he will do.’ 

‘Hear! Hear!’ cried the Fairies all. So the 
fay unfolded his plan to them, and it delighted 
them greatly. ‘Good! Good!’ they cried, and 
they clapped their hands and laughed their tink- 
ling laughs till the Square was quivering with 
noise like moonlight turned into sound, and the 
Rowan Tree chuckled softly like an echo. Then 
the Indian Fairy dismissed the meeting, and they 
all flitted away to their various haunts in the 
Square and elsewhere, and became invisible. For 
it was nearly morning. 

Now the next evening the Fact Club met in a 
beautiful house on a grand street, and a great 
many wise-looking ladies and gentlemen were 
present in fine clothes. Most of them were the 
sort of persons who cannot even see everyday 
things without spectacles. What manner of folk 
were they to declare that there were no Fairies, 
because they had not seen them? There was not 
a child to be seen. But there was present one 
friend of the Wee Folk, who sat timidly in a 
corner, frightened by the wise looks of the other 
bodies. And the Wee Folk themselves were 
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there, sure enough, though nobody saw 
them. 

The rooms were bright with electric lights 
under soft shades. The people rustled and 
creaked in their silks and satins as they squeezed 
_ into the little camp-chairs set to face the speaker’s 
desk. The speaker himself, the Poet, stood with 
the light shining on his paper, and prepared to 
read what he knew about ‘Fairies and Spooks.’ 
He was a nice-looking man with a pleasant smile, 
and he seemed like one who would understand 
about Fairies. But he, too, wore glasses, through 
which the Wee Folk are seldom seen. 

The Poet began, glancing sideways over his 
glasses at the friend of the Fairies who was look- 
ing very unhappy in her corner. He said: ‘Now 
I am going to talk to-night first about the Fairies. 
I know that I shall not please all of you when [ 
say that, though there may be Fairies in the Old 
Country where I was born, there are certainly 
none here in America. Why, there couldn't be! 
And that is why I have never seen them.’ 

It was what the Fairies had expected. They 
were prepared. 

Pop! Instantly every light in the rooms went 
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out, and the learned people were left in utter 
darkness. The Poet stopped speaking. There 
was absolute silence for a moment; then a small 
voice piped out of the shadow, ‘Well, now do 
you believe in the Fairies?’ 

And the speaker answered in a queer voice, 
“Well—I believe —I almost do.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said the Club President. ‘There 
is something the matter with the electricity. 
We must have lamps.’ There was a creaking 
and whispering, voices of annoyance and dis- 
belief. The Fact Club did not like this sort of 
thing at all. It was not in their plan. People 
stumbled to and fro in the darkness, and trod on 
each other’s feet and tore each other’s dresses. 
Finally, a kerosene lamp was brought and placed 
on a table at the other end of the room, and every 
one had to move and creak and rustle and resettle 
into a new position, facing the other way. The 
friend of the Fairies said to herself, ‘Their 
heads are quite turned!’ How the Fairies them- 
selves must have laughed as they hid about the 
room, among the flowers and palms, behind the 
bric-a-brac and chandeliers, on the gilded picture- 
frames! 
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At last all was settled once more; and with 
some hesitation the Poet went on with his paper, 
reading painfully and stammering, in the dull 
lamplight. He told what he had heard about the 
Fairies, — and it did not amount to much, for he 
had never seen them; he was not William S. In- 
deed, he told his story hesitatingly and with some 
doubt which he had not felt when he prepared 
the paper. You see, already he was beginning to 
be a different kind of Poet. The Fairies listened 
and chuckled. Sometimes they hissed; and then 
the President thought the electricity was coming 
on again! 

Finally the Poet finished a sentence with a neat 
set of verses about the Little People (in whom he 
did not believe!). Even though he did not mean 
what he said, it sounded well and the Club ap- 
plauded. But the Fairies did not like it, for they 
knew it was not true. After that he rolled up his 
manuscript. ‘And that,’ he confessed, ‘that is 
all I can tell you about the Fairies. But I have 
some good stories about Spooks —’ 

Pop! As he said these words, with a sudden 
burst out flared the electric lights again in every 
corner. The roomful of people stared surprised 
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into the surprised face of their Poet. They looked 
at one another sideways. They wriggled uneasily 
in their seats. And out of a far corner a high 
voice full of malice cried —‘ Well, now! Surely 
you must believe in the Fairies?’ 

The Poet bowed his head. ‘I have nothing to 
say, he admitted meekly. And, indeed, the 
whole Fact Club had nothing to say about it. But 
they had a great deal of thinking to do. The 
Poet was allowed to finish his talk without any 
further interruption; which was a disappoint- 
ment to some of those present. For there were 
many converts made that evening, who promised 
themselves never again to tell the children that 
there are no Fairies. And from that time the 
name of Fairy has not been mentioned in that 
Club. X 
The Wee Folk scored their point. The children 
of that City are safe from the doings of the Fact 
Club. And from that day the Poet began to write 
real poetry. For his eyes had been opened and 
he began to see things as they might be; even 
as William S. saw them clearly very long 
ago. 

Now all these things are quite true, as I myself 
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can prove. For mine was the voice that spoke 
out of the darkness and said—‘ Well, now!’ and 
‘Surely you must believe!’ 

Moreover, you can ask the Poet if it is not so. 
Everybody knows the Poet. 


I’m not so tall as you, sir, 
However straight I stand; 

But I am tall enough to peep 
Across to Fairyland. 


I have to climb a hilltop 
And stand on tiptoe there; 

But you do not know how or why, 
And you cannot guess where! 


I’m not so tall as you, sir. 
I’m just the height to be 
A brother of the flowers, 
A friend of bird and bee. 


So many little playmates 
Tell secrets in my ear, 

With voices all too tiny 
For taller folk to hear! 


THE MAGIC NUT 


Rosin GoopFELLow had been at one of his tricks 
again! He had found a lady’s handbag that had 
fallen out of an automobile on the street that 
bordered the Park. And in it he had found 
something that promised good sport with Robin’s 
old butt, the stupid Gray Squirrel who lived in 
the elm nearest the gate. 

‘Goodness gracious!’ chattered the old Gray 
Squirrel, who was very near-sighted, as he tried 
to bite into the funny kind of nut which Robin 
had dropped from a branch of the tree onto his 
head. ‘My teeth! My poor old teeth! This is 
the toughest nut I ever had to crack. And who 
ever heard of a walnut falling from an elm tree!’ 

Robin Goodfellow slapped his side and nearly 
exploded with mirth as he watched Gray Squirrel 
struggling with the nut. The joke was even 
better than he had dared to hope. 

Gray Squirrel turned the little object over in 
his paws and tried again and again to crack it. 
But it was too much for him. It was rough and 
yellow and shiny, and looked to his near-sighted 
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eyes like a perfectly good walnut. But it was 
hard—my! it was hard! It had a seam running 
around its waist, as all walnuts do. But try all 
he could, Gray Squirrel could not get it open and 
pick out the kernel which he could hear rattling 
around inside. It was maddening! 

‘Ow!’ chattered Gray Squirrel, ‘it has set my 
teeth to aching. I never saw such a nut! Hear 
that kernel rattle —it must be a nice, fat one! 
Wouldn’t it make you hungry? I say! I will 
bury this nut in one of my storehouses and leave 
it to ripen. Maybe I can get it open later. Ow! 
My teeth! My teeth! How hungry I am! I wish 
somebody would come along and give me a sen- 
sible kind of nut, so I do.’ 

Gray Squirrel sat up on his hind legs with the 
queer nut in his paws, and looked across the Park. 
Away down at the end of a long path he spied a 
familiar figure approaching —a little girl in blue. 

‘There comes little Mollie now!’ thought the 
Gray Squirrel happily. ‘I believe she has some 
rich, juicy, flavorsome nuts for me in that big 
pocket of hers. How kind she is! She never once 
forgets.’ 

The strange nut was bigger than most walnuts. 
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But with some difficulty Gray Squirrel stuffed it 
into his cheek and bounded across the frozen 
srass to meet little Mollie. The Fairy up in the 
tree nearly fell off the branch with laughter. His 
plan was working merrily. 

Down the Mall came little blue Mollie. Sud- 
denly she spied the old Gray Squirrel bounding 
towards her whisking his tail gayly. She stopped 
short and began to cluck in the funny way that is 
supposed to sound like the voice of a nut. Then 
she fumbled in her pocket for the nuts which she 
always remembered to bring when she expected 
to cross the Park. 

Hop! Up went the Gray Squirrel to the top of 
the post beside Mollie. Hop! Again, he landed 
on her shoulder. Hop! With the third hop he 
was poking his head into the pocket of little 
Mollie’s coat, forgetting all about the nut still 
bulging his cheek. It was the wrong pocket. 

‘Greedy!’ laughed little Mollie. ‘You must 
be left-handed. The nuts are on this side.’ And 
she pulled out a fat walnut. 

Gray Squirrel left the hard big nut behind in 
the first pocket, when he scrambled across Mollie 
to the other side. He had nothing in his mouth 
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now. He seized a walnut and cracked it eagerly. 
Mollie laughed to see how hungrily he munched 
the fat kernel. 

‘Poor fellow!’ she said. ‘You seem very 
hungry. I am glad I brought youa good handful 
of nuts this time.’ 

Gray Squirrel had a feast indeed. By the time 
he had finished, he had quite forgotten the sur- 
prise which he had left in little Mollie’s left-hand 
pocket. 

But Robin Goodfellow had not forgotten. He 
pranced all the way home after little Mollie, 
though nobody saw him in his green doublet and 
hose — not even little Mollie herself. That was 
part of the joke. 

When she reached her door he was close under 
her nose. She put her hand in her pocket for her 
latchkey, and there she found something round 
and hard. ‘It must be a nut,’ she said. ‘I did 
not know I had any in that pocket. Gray Squir- 
rel must have dropped it there.’ 

Sure enough. There was the nut, big and 
yellow and hard, with the seam around its waist. 
But Mollie saw what Gray Squirrel had missed. 

“Why, it’s not a real nut at all!’ she cried in 
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surprise. ‘It looks like gold. I must show it to 
Mother.’ She hurried upstairs. 

‘Mother! Mother!’ cried little Mollie. ‘See 
what the Gray Squirrel put in my pocket!’ 

‘I never heard of such a thing!’ said Mollie’s 
mother, staring at the gilded nut. ‘There must 
be something more to it. See if you cannot open 
it, Mollie.’ 

Mollie squeezed and coaxed the nut, until she 
found the spring which Gray Squirrel had not 
been bright enough to discover. The nut flew 
open, and there lay a little gold thimble that just 
fitted Mollie’s middle finger. This was the ker- 
nel which Gray Squirrel had heard rattling in- 
side. 

‘Oh, Mother! It is just what I have always 
wanted!’ gasped Mollie in delight. “Wasn't he 
a dear kind Squirrel? He must have known.’ 

Mollie’s mother shook her head. ‘I do not 
understand!’ she said. 

‘Tee-hee! “ The dear kind Squirrel!”’ mocked 
a tiny voice. It was Robin Goodfellow, doubled 
up with laughter, in the window-box full of 
flowers. He had followed little Mollie upstairs 
to enjoy the joke. 
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‘What was that noise?’ said Mollie. ‘It was 
like a little voice, chuckling.’ | 

‘Nonsense!’ said Mollie’s mother. ‘It was 
the steam radiator.’ 

You may be sure that after this the Gray 
Squirrel had all the nuts he wanted. He grew so 
fat he could hardly hop. But because they did 
not speak the same language, Mollie could never 
ask him about the magic nut he had given her. 
Gray Squirrel wondered whether Mollie had 
eaten the hard nut, or whether she had buried it 
in a hole in the ground against a hungry time. 
He could not have told her the truth about the 
golden nut, for he did not know it himself. 

Who knows the whole truth about anything 
that happens? I wonder if even the Fairies do. 

Did Robin Goodfellow, for instance, know who 
dropped the bag from the automobile, and how 
the magic nut came to be in the bag? I wish we 
knew that! 


FERNS 


THE ferns have tiny fingers 
That beckon eagerly; 

They'll lead you into Fairyland, 
If there you wish to be. 


They point to magic fern-seed 
That lucky ones may find 
To make themselves invisible 

And wander with the wind. 


Along the quiet wood-way 
They stand a-tiptoe high; 

Did you not feel a soft, cool touch 
As you were swinging by? 


Did you not hear a whisper 
Not from this world of ours, — 
A delicate deliciousness ) 
More sweet than breath of flowers? 


Did you not hear a whisper 

That shivered through the green? 
When you become invisible 

You'll know what Fern-Folk mean! 


THE ANGEL AND THE GARGOYLE 


THE Gargoyle sat upon a corner of the church 
roof, holding a water-spout in his hands and grin- 
ning hideously. He did not grin because he was 
happy, but because the merry Sculptor had made 
him thus, and he had no choice in the matter. 
Long ago the Sculptor had thought it a fine joke 
to set this one ugly, useful creature amongst the 
decorative angels and cherubs and flowers, and 
the other things which he had taken pains to | 
make as beautiful as possible. So he carved the 
stone Gargoyle carelessly and roughly, with many 
chuckles as he did so. 

And oh! but the Gargoyle was ugly! He had 
long, pointed ears, and little cross-eyes. His 
huge mouth grinned from ear to ear, and he wore 
a hump between his shoulders. There he sat, gro- 
tesquely smiling, clutching a water-spout in his 
claws. He looked like the wickedest of creatures. 

But though the Gargoyle was ugly to see, the 
nature of him was good. He loved beauty which 
was not his. The Sculptor who carved him had 
no idea what an excellent joke he had made. 
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Far below, over the church door, this same 
Sculptor had carved a beautiful marble Angel, 
with spreading wings. She had long hair curling 
over her shoulders, upturned, gentle eyes, and a 
smiling mouth. Her hands were folded piously 
on her breast. The Sculptor was very proud of 
his beautiful Angel, and put his most delicate 
work into the carving. And the hideous Gar- 
goyle, from his perch on the roof, grinned down 
at the fair Angel and loved her. He had loved 
her from the earliest moment when she emerged 
complete from the sculptured marble. The Gar- 
goyle adored the Angel with all his beauty-loving 
nature; and glad he was that his carven eyes were 
to be fixed upon her forever. 

But the Angel scorned the Gargoyle. Looking 
up with her perfect smile, she hated the gro- 
tesque face grinning down upon her. For the fair 
figure was not truly an Angel; only the imitation 
of one. Her nature was not sweet and lovely. 
She thought of nothing but her own beauty, and 
could not see the goodness in the ugly Gargoyle. 
But he was so good that he could read no wrong 
in her. 

For centuries the Gargoyle grinned down at 
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the Angel. For centuries the Angel smiled un- 
willingly back at the Gargoyle. With bitterness 
and scorn she smiled; for she thought it hard in- 

deed that the Sculptor should have made her 
| lovely eyes turn upward in such a way that she 
must always gaze into that unlovely counte- 
nanice. 

“How beautiful you are!’ murmured the Gar- 
goyle through his coarse lips. “How I love you, 
fair Angel! How I wish I were beautiful and 
good, like you!’ 

And the Angel, smiling up with lips that looked 
kind, made answer —‘ Hush, you hideous mon- 
ster! Do not speak to me, I beg. It is bad enough 
that I must look at you forever. At least, be 
silent. It is all you can do for me.’ 

“Yes, I will be silent,’ the Gargoyle answered 
humbly. ‘I know I am ugly. The sight of me 
must pain you greatly. Pardon, dear Angel, the 
crime I cannot help—the joy of looking at 
you.’ 

The Gargoyle would remember to keep silent 
for a long time, sometimes for years. But, when 
his lonely, yearning heart could bear it no longer 
in silence, the words would slip once more from 
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his lips. ‘How beautiful you are, bright Angel!’ 
And again the Angel would reply in scorn that 
hurt his tenderness, but left it undiminished. 

The years went by; and the centuries. Still the 
old church stood in the churchyard, and the 
people went in and out. New generations and 
still newer generations followed the Sculptor who 
had long since been buried in the old churchyard. 
Still the Gargoyle sat grinning on the roof, and 
the Angel stood with spread wings above the 
door. 

Time dealt kindly with the old church. It 
grew more and more beautiful as the years went 
by. The rain beat upon it and the tempests blew 
about it; the frost laid livid fingers to it and the 
sun seared it with fierce caresses. But cold, heat, 
wind, and storm only made its color softer and its 
stonework smoother. They polished the rough 
granite of the Gargoyle from year to year; his 
coarse lines became more delicate, his angles 
rounded. It was as if he were being re-sculptured 
day by day with a tenderer hand. But he did not 
know it. 

Nor did the complacent Angel note the slow 
change. The rain from heaven and double-rain 
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from the roof of the church dripped and dropped 
upon the Angel, too. It rubbed and polished and 
wore down her delicate outlines. Gradually time 
was undoing the pains which the proud Sculptor 
had taken in her carving. But the loyal Gargoyle 
did not notice this. He loved too well. Every 
once in a while he forgot her repeated snub- 
bings and would say, as of old— 

‘Oh, beautiful Angel! How wonderful you 
are! How I wish I were like you!’ But the 
Angel stared ever more blankly, and bade him 
hold his peace. 

Now years and years, centuries and long cen- 
turies, went by, over the loving Gargoyle and the 
cold Angel. The ages had made great changes 
in the look of both, which neither realized, be- 
cause the natures in them did not change. 

One day there came to the old church a new 
Sculptor, the great-great-great-grandson of him 
who had made the two images. He had come to 
look after the stonework in the church and to put 
it in repair; to make improvements and restora- 
tions and changes that the present generation 
demanded. 

‘The stonework of the old church is very 
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beautiful!’ said he, looking up and about. ‘I 
am proud of my ancestor’s work, though I do not 
quite understand it all. Now let me see what 
there is to be done.’ 

First he examined the church porch. ‘What 
is that queer image up there over the door?’ said 
he. ‘Something with wings. I can see the 
wings, but it has no face at all. A good piece of 
marble, but how the weather has worn it! It 
was carved too fine to last. One cannot tell now 
whether it was intended for an Angel or a 
Dragon, or a winged Gargoyle. I believe it was 
a Gargoyle. Look—there are no eyes leit, 
scarcely a nose, no mouth; only the wings. It is 
quite meaningless. I might make something of 
the marble. In any case it will have to come 
down from this prominent place.’ And he marked 
a cross in a certain place of his notebook. 

The Angel heard his words with horror. Sud- 
denly her eyes, her poor, worn, blank eyes seemed 
turned upon herself. She knew how worthless a 
thing she was. She looked up. The Gargoyle 
had not heard what the Sculptor said: he was 
still smiling down upon her, And she saw him as. 
he really was. 
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The Sculptor went over the whole church, with 
notebook in hand, and he made many crosses with 
his pencil. At last he came out upon the roof, 
where the Gargoyle perched, still holding the 
water-spout, among the angels and cherubs and 
flowers. 

“H’m!’ said the Sculptor. ‘These cherubs 
and angels and flowers are pretty well worn by 
the weather of centuries. But it does not greatly 
matter; they are not of much consequence. We 
will not touch them. But ah! Here is something 
in fine condition!’ And he strode up to the Gar- 
goyle. ‘Here is a beautiful piece of work— 
quite the finest about the church, I vow! Whata 
noble Angel! My ancestor must have known 
what he was about to carve him so finely, in those 
great lines that the weather has only beautified. 
What wonderful shoulders! What noble fea- 
tures! What a tender smile and gentle eyes! 
H’m! He has no wings, as an Angel should have. 
He is too beautiful to be wasted up here, holding 
the water-spout in those shapely hands. I will 
have him taken down and placed over the church 
door where every one can see. Yes! I will give 
him the wings of that formless statue that is 
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now there.’ The young Sculptor rubbed his hands 
with enthusiasm as he beamed at the time-blessed 
Gargoyle. 

The Gargoyle listened to his words with 
amazement and confusion. What did it all 
mean? But presently his wonder was lost in a 
great happiness. 

The shapeless Angel was taken down from the 
church door, and the Gargoyle, whom time had 
beautified, was set up in her place, as the Angel 
of the church. But the exiled Angel was not 
lost to him. From the former Gargoyle’s shoul- 
ders spread the wings that had been hers. In his 
hands, which had once held the water-spout, was 
placed a sundial, made of a marble disk. And oh, 
what joy for the faithful Gargoyle! The disk 
was the face of his Angel, which had once been 
so beautiful; the poor, worn face which still the 
Gargoyle loved. 

The eyes of the now beautiful Gargoyle smiled 
down upon the dial held tenderly in his hands, 
and he watched the shadow of the gnomon creep 
over the smooth surface. The gnomon was the 
little nose of the Angel. And the shadow marked . 
for him, not time, but changeless love. The face 
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of the dial, taught by experience, murmured to 
the Gargoyle: 

“Dear Friend, how beautiful you are! How 
kind you are! I know you now—the same as 
you have ever been, but near. I am glad you are 
so near!’ 

The Gargoyle answered: ‘ You are to me more 
beautiful than ever, dear Angel, for now you are 
kind. What is time to us? I hold time in my 
hand! What Iam, I care not. With your wings 
above me, your face close to mine, we will serve 
and be happy.’ 


THE STORY OF SAINT ZITA 
A LEGEND OF ITALY THAT CATERINA LOVED 


Lone, long ago was a time of crusades and tour- 
naments, of troubadours and brave knights and 
fair ladies who seemed to live poetry. And at 
that time lived Saint Zita, a little Italian girl, in 
the very heart of the land of poetry. 

One would think that there could have been 
little poetry in the life of Zita, the servant-maid, 
who spent all her days scrubbing floors and wash- 
ing dishes, dusting and running of errands. For 
not every little girl who sweeps up ashes and sits 
in the chimney corner can turn out to be a Cin- 
derella with a coach and four. Yet there were 
stories told of strange and beautiful things which 
happened to Saint Zita, and her name is still dear 
to the people who live in the little town where it 
all took place. 

This was the tiny village of Bozzanello in Italy, 
the fairest country of the world. In summer the 
skies are blue all day long, and the air is full of 
perfume and the song of birds. The village lies 
on the slope of Mount Sagrate, and all about are : 
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green vineyards and orchards and groves of olive 
trees whose fruit is made into oil and sent to the 
town of Lucca, nine miles away. After all, it 
may be poetry enough just to live in a land where 
one breathes a little poem all the time, and where 
one sees poetry all about in the flowers and sun- 
shine and glimpses across the blue, blue Italian 
sea. 

But Zita had still more poetry than this in her 
life. More than anything else she loved to go to 
Church. She loved the singing and the lights and 
the great rolling organ music; she loved the beau- 
tiful words, and the arches above her head; for 
they made her feel that she was herself a part of 
this wonderful poem of praise. And when all is 
said, this was the finest poetry in the world, even 
in those romantic times, and not even the knights 
and their fair princesses had more. 

Zita’s parents were poor, so she had to go out 
to earn her bread while she was still very young. 
They sent her to service in the family of a kind 
nobleman, Count Pagano de Fatinelli. And here 
she lived and was happy and contented, for they 
loved her dearly, and were good to her always. 
Still, she had to work hard, and sometimes she 
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grew very weary before the long day was done. 
But she was never too tired to go to Church every 
morning, and on Sundays and holy days besides. 
She was never too sleepy or lazy; for this was 
her chiefest pleasure, indeed almost the only one 
she had. 

Now one Christmas Eve, Zita was going to 
hear the carols sung in the village Church. It 
was very cold, and her master did not think she 
was dressed warmly enough. So the Count sent 
for his beautiful fur cloak, lined with purple satin 
and clasped with gold clasps. And just as she 
was starting out he stopped her, saying kindly: 
“Here, little Zita, you must wear my cloak to- 
night, or you will be cold. But take care that you 
bring it safely back to me, for it is very precious.’ 

Zita thanked him, promising to be careful, and 
hurried away, for she was already late. When 
she reached the Church the doors were closed; 
every one else had gone in. She was hurrying 
through the porch when she felt some one pull at 
the hem of her dress. Turning about, she saw 
a beggar crouching in the snow. He was a poor 
cripple, and looked very sick and old. His face . 
was blue with cold, and his blue, numb hands 
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trembled as he held them up, asking piteously for 
a little gift on Christmas Eve. 

Now Zita was poor herself, and she had noth- 
ing to give. But it made the tears come into her 
eyes to see him so cold and miserable. If only he 
could wait till the rich people came out of church, 
warm and happy and full of kindly Christmas 
spirit, she knew that they would give generously. 
But meanwhile he might freeze to death in the 
snow. What could she do for him? 

A sudden thought came to her. One had been 
kind to her; she would pass the kindness on. She 
would loan the poor man her cloak, for she would 
not need it in the Church. Straightway she 
threw off the warm mantle and, bending down, 
wrapped it about the bent shoulders of the beg- 
gar. 

“Take this,’ she said, ‘until they come out. 
Poor man! It will at least keep you warm for a 
while. I will come for it when the service is 
over. Then she went into the Church with a 
happy heart. 

But when, among the troops of people who 
passed out of the archway an hour later, Zita 
looked around for the beggar and her borrowed 
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cloak, he was nowhere to be seen. She peeped 
into every dark and snowy corner and looked up 
and down the street. But the beggar was gone. 
A great lump rose in Zita’s throat, and she felt 
sick at heart. What a terrible thing had hap- 
pened! She had been deceived, and the beautiful 
cloak which belonged to her master was stolen. 
She ran wildly around, seeking the beggar among 
the people inside and outside the Church, but it 
was of no use. | 

At last, trembling and frightened, she returned 
home, all the joy of her Christmas Eve clouded 
by a flood of tears. 

Drooping her head before him, poor little Zita 
told her master what had happened. Naturally, 
he was very angry. He did not see why she 
should have been so careless as to loan his cloak 
to a beggar, and he blamed her severely. But 
bitterer to her than all the words he said was to 
see his face, and to know how he was grieving for 
the cloak which his dear wife had given him. 
Zita crawled away miserably to bed, and sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

Now in the morning, before the other folk 
were astir, Zita rose to begin her daily work, to 
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light the fire and get the breakfast ready for her 
master and mistress. Usually she arose happy as 
a lark, and fresh as a little pink daisy when it 
holds up its dewy lips to kiss the sun good-morn- 
ing. It was Christmas Day, and all the bells 
were ringing joyously. But Zita’s heart was 
heavy as lead, and her eyes were red and swollen 
with crying, even in her dreams. What joy could 
Christmas Day bring to her, or to the house 
where so unlucky a little girl lived? 

As she was going about her work listlessly, 
dreading the time when she must see her master 
again, there came a knock at the door. It was 
too early for visitors; who could it be this Christ- 
mas morning? 

Zita went to the door anxiously. And there 
on the doorstone stood a stranger. He was a 
beautiful youth, and—oh, wonderful to say!— 
there was a halo about his head, and great lumin- 
ous wings folded at his back. He smiled as she 
opened the door, and held out to her a cloak — 
the very same one which Zita had loaned to the 
beggar the night before. She gave a cry of joy, 
and reached her hand for it. 

‘Yes, Zita,’ said the Angel, kindly, ‘here is the 
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lost cloak. You shall never suffer for being kind. 
You are blest for your goodness to the poor, cold 
beggar. It will not be forgotten.’ He gave the 
cloak into her eager hands; but when she looked 
to thank him, he was gone, and only the fra- 
grance of lilies remained about the door to show 
that a messenger from Paradise had been 
there. 

Zita hurried back into the house with a 
light heart and shining eyes. What a rejoicing 
there was about that breakfast table, and what 
a merry Christmas they had! They went out to 
look for the beggar, but he was nowhere to be 
found. And to this day the people of Bozzanello 
believe that the beautiful youth who brought back 
the cloak was the Angel himself who knelt, dis- 
guised as a beggar, at the church door, to test 
the charity of the little maid. And it is still 
called the ‘Angel Door,’ in memory of the strange 
thing that happened. 

After this it seemed as if the good spirits of 
another world had grown to love Zita, and were 
watching over her. She felt their presence when 
she went on journeys, and she knew she was al- 
ways safe in the shadow of their wings. ‘For He 
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shall give his Angels charge over thee,’ the 
Scripture says. 

Once, on the Eve of Saint Mary Magdalene’s 
Day, which comes on July 22d, Zita went on a 
pilgrimage to the Church of that Saint. It was 
seven miles away on the road to Lucca, and she 
had to walk all that hot distance. It was late 
when she started, for there had been much work 
to do, and she did not arrive till after dark. Oh, 
how tired her poor little feet were when she 
reached the Church, and how badly she felt when 
she found the great door closed and the services 
ended! Poor little weary child! Had she come 
all that distance for nothing? 

‘No,’ she said to herself; ‘I have come to bring 
a candle in honor of Saint Mary, and I will have 
a little service all by myself, if I cannot go into 
the church.’ : 

As Zita lighted her candle and knelt before 
the church door to say her prayers, she did not 
notice that the candles of the sky were all put 
out. Nota star was burning, and the moon had 
drawn on a waterproof. There was going to be 
a storm. But Zita did not know. Her weary 
eyes soon began to wink, and finally closed tight. 
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The poor little head began to droop, and at last 
fell over on one shoulder. Zita knelt sound 
asleep, with the candle burning in her hand. 

Then the storm began. The wind roared and 
shook the trees; the rain pattered down and the 
street was turned into little streams which ran 
all around in different directions, hunting for a 
brook in which to hide. Great jets of water ran 
out of the mouths of the little stone faces carved 
at the ends of the water-spouts on the Church, 
and when the lightning flashed it showed every- 
thing looking drenched and frightened. It was 
terrible to see. But Zita knew nothing at all 
about it. She never stirred in her dreamless, 
tired sleep. And when she woke in the morning 
the candle was still burning in her hand. For, as 
the legend tells, the Angels had spread their 
wings over her all the night to shelter her from 
the wind and rain, and had kept the little candle 
from going out. 

Zita rose wonderingly from her knees and 
looked about on the world, all wet and glistening 
in the rosy morning light. Then she glanced 
down at her gown and felt her braids of long 
black hair. There was not a raindrop upon them. 
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She smiled softly to herself, and in her heart 
thanked the good friends who she knew were 
watching around her, though she could not see 
them. 

This is how Saint Zita made poetry for herself 
amid a life of pans and kettles, of brooms and 
dish-washing. And when at last she died, they 
say that a beautiful star appeared in the sky over 
Bozzanello. It may be that this star was the very 
candle of Saint Zita which her Angels had set 
there to burn forever in spite of wind and rain, 
just as it did that night of the storm. At all 
events, through these long years it has shed a 
gleam of light for us to read her charity and 
pious faith, and it is just as bright to-day as it 
was six hundred years ago. 


THE MARBLE BOY 


It was early on Christmas Eve, and the snow was 
falling gently on the ground already frosted like 
a Christmas card. In one corner of the Park it 
was drifting about the bare feet of the Marble 
Boy who stood in the center ofa stone basin there, 
holding an umbrella over his head. In summer 
the basin was full of water, and the point of the 
umbrella spouted out surprisingly into a fountain 
that dripped over the brim. Then the boy’s other 
hand caught the drops as they fell, and his face 
smiled merrily. But now his outstretched hand 
was full of snow, and a wisp of snow had blown 
across his cheek so that he no longer seemed to 
smile. He looked very bare and cold. 

Close by the fountain a little boy was digging 
in the snow, stooping every now and then to peer 
closely. Sometimes he glanced up at the statue 
wistfully. David wore rubber boots, a long over- 
coat pulled up and a fur cap pulled down, and his 
hands were well-mittened; so he was not cold. 
It was something else that made his eyes and nose 
red and that caused him every now and then to » 
stop and sniff desperately. 
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‘Hello! Whatcher lost?’ Another figure had 
been eyeing David for some time through the iron 
fence that surrounded the Park. 

David glanced up, brushing his knuckles across 
_ his eyes. He merely nodded to the other boy, 
then stooped again to his work. The second boy 
moved around to the entrance gate and soon 
stood beside David, peering down into the snow- 
drifts with sharp little eyes. He was of about 
David's size, though his face looked older, and he 
was very ragged and dirty. He shivered under 
his thin jacket, and the hands thrust into his 
tatters were bare and blue. 

‘“Whatcher lost?’ he repeated in a voice like a 
hoarse, hungry croak. 

David hardly looked at him as he answered: 
‘Something I bought for my mother’s Christmas. 
I spent all my money for it, and if I don’t find it 
she—TI shan’t have anything at all to give her.’ 
He checked a sob. 

‘Huh!’ the other boy’s voice expressed some- 
thing that was not sympathy. But David did 
not notice. ‘What was it?’ asked the stranger 
carelessly. 

‘It was a gold bracelet,’ said David, gulping. 
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‘A beautiful bracelet! Father and I bought it 
at the shop this morning.’ 

The urchin whistled. ‘Whew! How’d yer 
lose it? What makes yer think it’s round ’ere?’ 
he demanded presently. 

David stood erect wearily. ‘There’s a hole in 
my pocket,’ he sighed. ‘I found it out a little 
while ago. It isn’t my best overcoat. I wore it 
out here to play in the snow, and I brought the 
bracelet along too, because—I liked to have it 
with me.’ 

‘Huh!’ said the boy again. ‘What’ll yer 
gimme to help yer find it?’ 

He was already bent double squinting down 
the snowy path. 

‘I haven’t anything to give,’ said David, ‘I 
spent everything. I’ve looked everywhere and I 
can’t find it unless — unless he helps me.’ 

The other looked up sharply. ‘He? Who’s 
he?’ 

David nodded at the Marble Boy. ‘I mean him. 
He must have seen it when it fell out of my pocket.’ 

‘Ah, g’wan!’ sneered the ragged urchin. 
‘Whatcher givin’ us! He ain’t nothin’ but. 
stone,’ 
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‘Well,’ said David slowly, ‘I don’t know. 
But Uncle says he thinks the Marble Boy comes 
alive when folks are abed, and plays here in the 
Park. And it’s Christmas Eve, you know, when 
queer things happen.’ 

‘Ho, ho! He’s kiddin’ yer!’ cried the other jeer- 
ingly. ‘Say, where’d yer come from, anyway?’ 

‘I live in the country,’ said David with dig- 
nity. ‘But now I’m visiting my uncle, who lives 
in that house over there.’ He pointed to one of 
the tall buildings that looked down on the Park. 
‘This is where I play. And I know /um pretty 
well.’ 

‘Well, I swan!’ exclaimed the other. ‘ Ain’t 
yer green, though! Say, don’t it make yer feel 
bad to see that pore feller lookin’ so cold an’ 
naked? Say, if he’s a friend o’ yourn, why don’t 
yer give ‘im your second-best overcoat to keep 
"im warm when he comes alive?’ 

He spoke jeeringly, with a bitter tang as he 
drew his rags closer, shivering. David listened 
seriously. 

‘I just thought of that,’ he said. ‘Maybe if 
he was warm and comfy he would help me to- 
night. Do you think he would?’ 
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The other boy stared. ‘G’wan!’ he began. 
Then a shrewd look came into his face. His eyes 
glanced about. The two boys were alone, and it 
was growing dark. 

‘Sure, I’d do it,’ he said slowly, “if J had two 
overcoats. Gee! It’s goin’ to be a cold night, 
all right.’ 

‘It would be a Christmas present,’ said David 
eagerly. ‘I don’t need this coat at aie tle 
began to unfasten the buttons. 

‘Huh!’ grunted the other boy, watching 
David as if he were some strange new kind of 
animal. 

‘Oh, if I only could find the bracelet!’ cried 
David. ‘I am going to wish very hard. Maybe 
he will understand and help me.’ 

He waded through the snowdrifts and threw 
the coat about the little marble figure, which it 
draped generously from head to heels. Only the 
small right hand and arm remained uncovered, 
save by feathers of snow. David stood for a 
moment silent before his work, while the ragged 
one stared. Then he turned away with a 
sigh. 

‘There, I’ve wished,’ he said, ‘and it’s Christ-. 
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mas Eve. Oh, I do hope it’ll come true! Dear 
Mother would like that bracelet so much!’ 

The other boy said nothing. 

‘I shall know if the Marble Boy comes alive, 
anyway, said David shrewdly. ‘For when he 
moves his arm to pull on the coat the snow will 
fall out of his hand. I shall come to look, the first 
thing Christmas morning.’ 

He started for the house. Then he looked at 
the other boy, and for the first time seemed to 
notice his rags. 

‘Oh!’ said David, hesitating. ‘Thank you 
very much for helping me. I—I wish you a 
Merry Christmas.’ 

David went into the house, but the face of the 
poor boy troubled his dreams that night. He 
looked so cold and hungry! 

‘Huh!’ growled the stranger, turning away 
into the shadows after David disappeared. 

About fifteen minutes later, a ragged figure 
approached the Marble Boy stealthily. It was 
dark, but it had stopped: snowing. Behind the 
Park trees the Christmas moon was rising. The 
figure crept down the path and ploughed, as 
David had done, through the snow-piled basin, 
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Roughly he pulled the overcoat from the Marble 
Boy’s shoulders and thrust his own arms into the 
sleeves. 

‘Gee! That feels good!’ he whispered. Then, 
looking up at the statue, he addressed it with a 
wink. ‘You don’t need it. He’l! think yer give 
it away when yer come alive. Ho, the nutty little 
feller!’ 

He thrust his hands into the pockets of the 
overcoat, chuckling as he found the unlucky hole 
in one of them. Then his cold fingers began a 
rapid search through the lining of the coat, pinch- 
ing every corner and seam. At last his face 
twisted into a cunning smile as he felt something 
hard. ‘Here y’are!’ he cried. ‘I thought so!’ 
He drew out and eagerly opened a tiny box. 
With a broad grin he lifted out something cold 
and scaly like a little snake. It was the bracelet 
David had bought for his mother. 

Just then a beam of moonlight came through 
the trees and fell upon it so that it gleamed and 
glittered beautifully. Instantly he thrust it back 
into his pocket, looking about to see if he was ob- 
served. But the little Park was quite empty, save 
for himself and the Marble Boy. The urchin 
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glanced up with a grin at the white figure, on 
which the moonlight now shone dazzlingly. Then 
the grin faded. The face of the Marble Boy 
seemed to be smiling, the eyes looking straight 
at him. The outstretched hand seemed begging 
for something. 

‘Gee!’ exclaimed the lad, staring fixedly. 
‘He looks almost alive. Say, what do yer know? 
Ain’t he like the Baby in the Church, though!’ 

He stood staring for some seconds as if dumb- 
founded. Then slowly he went up to the Marble 
Boy, drawing something from his pocket as he 
did so. 

‘Pore little Kid!’ he whispered. ‘He did feel 
bad about his mother. It’s kinder mean to 
pinch it off him, on Christmas Eve. He’ll come 
over to-morrow to see if you've helped him,’ 
he nodded to the statue. ‘Well, I guess yer 
did!’ 

He reached up and brushed the snow from the 
outstretched hand of the Marble Boy. Then he 
laid in it the jeweler’s box. 

‘Now he'll know yer come alive,’ he said, grin- 
ning as he backed away. ‘But I’ll keep the 
overcoat, thank yer. I guess I need it more’n 
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anybody. A Merry Christmas to yer!’ he echoed 
David’s words, jerking off his cap merrily as he 
disappeared into the night. 


The first thing David did on Christmas morn- 
ing, even before he looked at his stocking in the 
chimney-place, was to run to the window and 
peep down into the Park. There stood the Mar- 
ble Boy, white and shining in the early sunlight. 
David's overcoat was gone! 

He threw on his clothes and hurried outdoors 
to the Park. He saw at once that the snow in the 
_ basin was trampled more than it had been on the 
night before. The Marble Boy was smiling 
cheerfully in spite of the cold, with his hand out- 
stretched invitingly toward David. 

‘The snow is still in his hand,’ thought David, 
_ disappointed, seeing the gleam of white there. 
“He did not come alive. Somebody else—’ 

Suddenly he gave a scream of joy, and running 
through the snow reached up eagerly to the Mar- 
ble Boy’s outstretched hand. ‘He did!’ he 
cried, as he felt the reassuring heaviness of the 
little box. ‘It is Mother’s bracelet! Oh, you | 
did come alive and you found it for me, just as 
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I wished on Christmas Eve! I am so glad! 
But what did you do with the overcoat, I 
wonder ?’ 

David stood still, hugging the precious brace- 
let to his breast. Suddenly an idea came to him. 

“You gave it to that poor boy; I know you _ 
did,’ he said. ‘He was so cold and sick-looking, 
and he needed it more than you or I do. I ought. 
to have given it to him myself, but I didn’t think. 
I am so glad you did, Marble Boy!’ 

Then David darted home to stuff his restored 
treasure into his mother’s stocking, for she was 
still asleep. 

But the Marble Boy looked down smiling, with 
his outstretched hand full of Christmas sunshine. 


THE BELLS OF MALKET 


HGH up on the mountain, Malket drove the four 
beautiful cows to pasture. Malket held his head 
low and looked sad. But the cows held theirs 
high and shook them gayly, so that the bells 
which each wore jingled, making a harmonious 
sound. For these bells had been carefully chosen 
by Malket’s great-grandfather ; and, like most of 
the Swiss cowbells, were an heirloom of which 
the family was proud. 

But Malket walked as if he was no longer 
proud of anything. The truth was that his 
family had fallen on ill luck. Interest on the debt 
which his father owed to Bernard the landlord 
was long overdue, and that hard man had threat- 
ened, if old Malket should not pay down the 
money before that very nightfall, to take away 
the little hut and the four beautiful cows. 

Malket’s mother sat in the little hut with her 
apron over her head, sobbing and rocking to and 
fro. Old Malket was away on the Alps with his 
gun, hoping to find chamois whose horns he could 
sell to the maker of souvenirs. Malket himself 
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meant presently to go to the village and seek some 
tourist who might need a guide. But even if 
they should all have the best of luck, they could 
not hope to earn what old Bernard required. 

Malket left the cows in their pasture and 
turned hopelessly down the valley, stumbling as 
he went from the mist in his eyes. Malket was a 
little boy and his troubles were great. But the 
cows did not seem to care! They tossed their 
heads and the bells chimed sweetly over the 
flowery meadows. 

The sound of the bells, chosen so carefully by 
Malket’s great-grandfather, came to the ears of 
a man and woman who were climbing up the op- 
posite slope. They were wealthy foreign tour- 
ists. The woman’s hands were full of the lovely 
flowers that made the alp a garden. The man, 
leaning on his alpenstock, was gazing at the great 
snowy peak which cut the blue sky like a giant’s 
tooth. And the cowbells chimed sweetly. 

‘Listen!’ cried the woman, looking up. ‘They 
are the sweetest bells we have heard!’ 

“So they are indeed,’ agreed the man. ‘How I 
wish we had them!’ 

‘The cows are just above us, and there’s a hut 
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below,’ said the woman. ‘Probably the owners 
live there. Let’s see if you can’t buy the 
bells.’ 

“No, thank you!’ growled the man. ‘I’ve had 
enough of that. Haven’t I tried everywhere to 
buy a chime like this? These peasants won't sell 
their old bells because they are such precious 
heirlooms. I shall not soon forget the last fellow 
I tackled. I offered him anything he might ask. 
But if I had wanted to buy his dirty baby he 
could not have been angrier. I tell you, Dot, I 
don’t dare ask again.’ 

‘It’s our last chance,’ pouted the woman, going 
nearer. ‘Oh, Will, we might take them!’ 

‘I’m no thief!’ frowned the man. 

‘I don’t mean to steal them,’ protested his wife. 
‘I mean to pay, of course, but to take them with- 
out asking. Then the owner can’t refuse.’ 

The man grunted, but did not speak. The pair 
went on up the slope, and there stood the four 
cows, gentle and mild, with nobody to guard 
them. Little Malket was away in the valley try- 
ing to earn money to pay the landlord, so that 
the cows would still be his father’s, to keep, and 
the little home would not be lost. 
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The stranger went up to each cow and un- 
buckled the strap which held her precious bell. 
The fourth strap he slipped free, and ran it 
through the loop of an old leather wallet which 
he took from the pocket of his coat. In the wallet 
he had placed several pieces of gold. Then once 
more he buckled it about the cow’s neck. She 
did not seem to notice the difference. 

‘There, Dot,’ said the stranger, tossing the 
bells into his wife’s lap. ‘I feel rather like a 
robber! But I have paid for these bells more 
than the four cows are worth. The owner ought 
not to kick.’ ; 

Nevertheless, they stuffed grass into the bells 
to keep them from tinkling, and stole guiltily 
. back down the mountain to their hotel. In the 
morning they were to leave Switzerland. 

At dusk old Malket and young Malket came 
wearily home. The father had nothing to show 
for the day’s hunting. His son had earned a 
franc by selling edelweiss to tourists who did 
not climb. 

‘It is settled,’ said the old man, sinking hope- 
lessly into his chair. ‘We are ruined. Call in 
the cows, Malket, for the last time. To-morrow 
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they will be no longer ours—they nor anything 
else.’ 

Sadly Malket went out to find the cows. He 
climbed the alp behind the cottage, treading the 
flowers without seeing them. His eyes were full 
of tears. He listened for the sweet sound of the 
bells, which for the last time would tell him where 
his four friends strayed. Hark! Was that the 
chime he knew so well? No. It was a far-off 
bell down in the valley. 

Malket went on and on, with hanging head, 
listening, but still he did not hear the bells. Sud- 
denly there was a gentle ‘Moo!’ close at hand, 
and looking up he spied the four cows cropping 
the grass lazily. They lifted their heads and 
looked at him, Malket thought, with a queer ex- 
pression. How had he come so near without 
hearing the sweet tinkling of the cowbells? 

Malket ran up to the leader, the great white 
cow who gazed at him with wide, kind eyes. 
‘Why does not your bell ring, Nana?’ he asked, 
feeling under her neck for the strap. There was 
the buckle, but — Malket jumped as though a bee 
had stung him. There was no bell on the strap, 
but instead his hand touched something that 
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chinked gently. It was a wallet, and he recog- 
nized the chink of gold! 

Malket looked at Nana with eyes nearly as big 
as hers. “The Fairies have been here!’ he whis- 
pered at last. ‘They have taken our bells, the 
wicked little people. But Iam glad. It saved us 
much trouble.’ 

Nana, being but a cow, could not tell what had 
really happened. 

It did not take Malket long to drive home the 
cows that night. I am afraid he hurried them 
more than they liked, for they were sedate crea- 
tures. When he reached the cottage he could not 
wait another minute. He leaped up the two steps 
and burst open the door with a shout that fright- 
ened the old people half out of their wits. 

‘Father! Father!’ he cried, ‘the Fairies have 
been with the cows! See what they have left on 
Nana’s neck. They took away our bells, but they 
left this!’ 

He held out the wallet filled with yellow gold- 
pieces. The eyes of his father and mother bulged 
with amazement. 

‘Malket!’ cried his father breathlessly, ‘ count 
the money.’ 
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THEY LIFTED THEIR HEADS AND LOOKED AT HIM 
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Malket obeyed, and told them the astonishing 
result. 

‘A miracle!’ exclaimed the old man. ‘It 1s 
enough not only to pay the interest, but the whole 
debt to Bernard!’ 

They were silent with grateful amazement. 
Then old Malket seized his cap. ‘Let me go at 
once and throw it at the feet of our landlord!’ 
he cried. ‘But I am sorry we have lost the bells 
—the bells of our fathers.’ And he shook his 
head sadly. His old wife shook her head too and 
sighed. 

And Malket sighed too. He knew he should 
miss the sweet sound of the bells very much in- 
deed. But he said: ‘We would not have sold the 
bells for anything. But they are gone—and all 
is well. If the Fairies wanted our bells so much, 
surely we need not grudge them. It is better to 
lose the bells than to lose everything.’ 

Malket was a philosopher. 

But the bells brought no luck to the foreigners 
who had taken them. To their ears, though to no 
others, the bells always jangled out of tune. 


WOODEN SHOES 


“My shoes are worn out, Mother, see,’ said 
little Louis, looking down ruefully at his wooden 
sabots. Long splintered at the toes, they were 
now cracked at last from heel to instep. They 
were great heavy shoes which made his feet look 
twice as large as they really were. But they were 
not so very uncomfortable when stuffed with 
straw. Indeed, leather shoes would have been 
too thin for tramping the narrow cobbled streets 
of Bruges in Belgium, where Louis lived. Most 
of the children wore their sabots over leather- 
soled socks. But Louis had nothing between 
them and his bare toes, which were now trying 
to squeeze through the holes. 

“Look, Mother!’ Louis repeated anxiously. 

Louis’s mother was kneeling in a three-sided 
wooden box, washing clothes in the canal. Five 
stone steps led down to the canal from the foot 
of the garden. She gave a last spank with her 
wooden beater to the wet linen spread on a stone, 
and then pulled herself up to gaze at her boy’s 
feet. 
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‘Eh! Lala!’ shecried. ‘What shoes! Truly 
they are good for nothing more. You will have 
to go barefoot for a while, Louis, until I can earn 
some money to buy you a new pair. But the 
weather is still warm, so you will not mind.’ 

‘But, Mother!’ Louis looked more and more 
anxious and troubled. ‘You forget! School 
opens in a week, and what shall I do without 
shoes?’ 

‘Bless me! I forgot the school!’ exclaimed his 
mother blankly. ‘Well, it can’t be helped. What 
a pity I had to spend that last three francs for 
your father’s medicine. That would just have 
bought your new shoes. Alas! What a world of 
sorrow!’ and she bent to her washing with a 
sigh. 

‘Then I can’t go to school with the other chil- 
dren?’ Louis’s lip trembled. ‘In a week the 
school will open and I shan’t be there. I can’t go 
barefoot, can I, Mother?’ 

‘No, no. Of course not,’ she said, without 
looking up. ‘I’d be ashamed to have you go in 
that way. I dare say the teacher would not like 
it. And certainly the other children would laugh > 
at you. Nay, you must wait for a few weeks, a 
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month or so, till I wash out some money. Ah, 
it’s a hard world for poor folks, la la!’ 

‘A few weeks—a month or so!’ The mother 
of Louis had never gone to school herself, so she 
did not quite understand what that meant. But 
Louis knew how the other children would be so 
far ahead that he could never catch up with them, 
even in a pair of new sabots. He could hardly 
keep from crying, he wanted so much to go to 
school, and it seemed so impossible. 

Louis turned away as his mother passed him 
on the way into the house, so that she could not 
see his face. For he did not wish to make her 
unhappy. He went down to the canal, then 
turned back to the little garden behind the house. 
Here all kinds of flowers were growing gayly, 
nasturtiums and roses and bright creepers mak- 
ing a ladder to the roof. Though the home of 
Louis was one of the smallest on that canal, with 
its garden it was one of the prettiest in Bruges. 
Often the passing boatloads of strangers paused 
to exclaim and to admire the little spot of color 
beyond the dark water. The canal was used by 
pleasure parties, and especially by foreigners, 
just as the canals are used in Venice. But in 
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Bruges there are no gondolas, only ordinary 
skiffs and power-boats. 

Louis took off his old sabots and looked at 
them in disgust. They had been mended with 
straps of tin and strengthened with copper bands 
more than once. But now they were past help, 
past active service. He might as well toss them 
into the canal. 

‘T’ll make boats of them,’ said Louis to him- 
self. ‘That will be fun. Maybe they will float 
for a little while, until the cracks fill with water. 
Hurray!’ Louis could not stay gloomy for very 
long at a time on such a bright and littering 
day. 

The wooden shoes floated. They looked rather 
like queer little boats with a cabin amidship. Be- 
fore to-day Louis had sent other sabots on a last 
cruise down the canal, and it had been great fun 
to watch them out of sight. But this was a 
sadder occasion, for now there were no new shoes 
waiting in the cottage to take their place. It was 
bare feet from now on, until Mother should save 
~ enough wash-money for another pair of shoes. 

Just as Louis bent forward to push the shoes _ 
out into mid-channel, a trailer of nasturtium 
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tickled his wrist. He broke off a spray and 
thrust it into one of the boats. 

_ “Here’s a cargo!’ he said, chuckling. ‘I’ll load 
my boats and send them to market.’ Forthwith 
he began to fill the shoes with flowers. Louis 
had a knack of arranging flowers prettily. When 
he went to school his teacher had asked him to 
take care of the vase of flowers for her desk 
every morning. Now he grew absorbed in the 
task of making his ‘boats’ into a pretty floating 
mass. 

‘Well, well!’ he exclaimed, cocking his head 
on one side and holding up one of the wooden 
shoes full of bright blossoms and green leaves. 
‘It makes a very good flower-holder, doesn’t it? 
The stems fit down nicely into the toes, and — 
Ive got an idea! I am going to surprise 
Mother.’ 

He got to his feet and ran barefoot into the 
house. Presently he emerged with a hammer and 
nails and fastened one shoe on each side of the 
door, where she would see them the next time 
she went out. Very pretty they looked with the 
long sprays of nasturtium hanging down and 
blowing in the breeze. 
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Louis stood admiring them and chuckling to 
himself. ‘Won’t Mother laugh!’ he thought. 
‘There is some good in the old shoes after all.’ 
And then he sighed, remembering school. There 
came a peal of bells from the famous carillon in 
the old belfry. And just then he heard a call 
from the canal. A boat full of tourists was pass- 
ing, rowed by a sturdy fellow-townsman of 
Bruges. Louis knew him well. 

‘What a sweet little garden!’ a lady’s voice 
was saying in a language that Louis could not 
understand. ‘And, oh! Do look at those quaint 
flower-holders on each side of the cottage door. 
They look like wooden shoes.’ 

‘Why—they are wooden shoes!’ declared 
another voice. The boatman chuckled. 

‘I believe they are,’ agreed the first lady. 
‘What a splendid idea! Boatman, do ask that 
little boy about them. Are they for sale?’ 

‘Hello, Louis!’ called the boatman in French 
with a Belgian accent. ‘Hi, there! These ladies 
are admiring your fower-vases!’—and he gave 
the boy a wink which his passengers missed. 
‘How long have they been there, my son? I 
never noticed them before.’ 
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Louis grinned as he answered—‘ They are 
quite new, Raymon. I have just invented them 
myself,’ 

‘They are the cutest things I ever saw!’ cried 
the enthusiastic American lady, when Raymon 
had interpreted the remark of Louis. ‘Ask the 
little boy if he would be willing to sell them to 
me, please?’ 

Raymon made big eyes at Louis as he trans- 
lated the lady’s message. And he added on his 
own account, in the Flemish dialect, which only 
Belgians understand—‘Eh! La la! My son, 
you never can tell what these mad foreigners will 
want next. I advise you to sell her your old 
shoes pretty quickly, boy!’ 

‘Is it a joke?’ gasped Louis in the same queer 
tongue. 

‘Never a bit,’ vowed Raymon, still in Flemish. 
‘She means it, the mad one!’ 

‘Well!’ gasped Louis with an intake of breath 
as a sudden idea struck him. ‘Tell her I will 
sell—TI will sell them to her —for— for three 
francs, Raymon.’ 

Raymon stared. ‘Three francs! It is the price 
of a pair of new wooden shoes, boy!’ 
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‘Just that,’ Louis nodded with an eager flush 
on his face. | 

Raymon translated the message to his pas- 
senger, expecting her to laugh and bid him row 
on. But instead she produced a purse from her 
bag and counted out three silver coins gayly. 
‘Cheap enough!’ she declared. ‘I wanted to get 
a pair of sabots for a souvenir of this dear town. 
Now I shall have the shoes—what shoes! Do 
look at the copper patches!— and the flowers be- 
side, and an idea to carry home. You will see 
how attractive the sabots will look when I have 
hung them up on my studio wall at home, filled 
with flowers.’ 

‘On the wall of her house!’ muttered Raymon 
below his breath. ‘Eh! These foreigners! 
Louis’s old shoes going to adorn America!— 
Well, boy, she buys your shoes,’ he called across 
the canal. ‘Here!’ and he tossed the three coins 
to the waiting lad. 

Louis unfastened the shoes from the wall 
where they had remained for only a few moments. 

‘Here are your flower-vases,’ he said gravely 
in French, handing them out to Raymon. His 
eyes met the boatman’s in a merry twinkle, but 
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his face was solemn. Raymon gave one of his 
prodigious winks. 

“Lucky little dog!’ he commented, so the others 
could not understand. ‘I suppose you will spend 
the money on cakes and sweetmeats, and get ill, 
elie. 

‘Not at all!’ answered Louis. ‘I shall buy 
new wooden shoes and be able to go to school.’ 
He bowed politely to the ladies, who were eagerly 
examining their new treasure. He could hardly 
wait for them to pull away from the bank before 
he was scampering off to tell his mother the news 
and show her the coins he had won. 

“Eh! La la!’ —she echoed the words of Ray- 
mon. ‘These mad foreigners!’ But she was 
as pleased as Louis—or nearly so. 

And that is how wooden shoes became all the 
fashion as flower-holders along the canals of 
Bruges. They were almost as magical in effect 
as the little glass slipper of Cinderella. They 
earned for Louis and other little boys and girls 
like him all sorts of good things which they 
would not otherwise have had. Any child who 
had a very old, shabby pair of wooden shoes 
would fill them with the gayest possible posies 
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and fasten them up on his house by the canal, 
where they would catch the eyes of the delighted 
tourists. How pretty they looked, and how won- 
derful that some one always had coins to spend 
for the novel flower-vases! 

With his feet in smug new sabots, Louis 
strutted proudly to school on the opening day. 


HOW THE PATH GREW 


ONCE upon a time there was a squirrel; a gray, 
furry squirrel with brown eyes. She lived in a 
place that had no proper name, for it had not 
yet been ‘discovered’ by men. The squirrel had 
her house in a hole of the old elm tree. But her 
babies lived in another hole in another tree. And 
a spring of water was close by. Hippety-hop, 
hippety-hop, went the squirrel from tree to tree, 
bringing nuts to her babies; hippety-hop, hippety- 
hop to the spring for water. And she made a 
little track over the snow like ditto marks on 
white paper. 

‘Haw!’ mocked the old black crow. ‘Haw! 
Haw! Don’t you wish you could fly over, as I 
do, and leave no trace? You can have no secrets, 
you squirrel! Everybody knows where you go 
by the track you make.’ 

‘It will melt away in the spring,’ said the squir- 
rel hopefully. 

But when spring came, the baby squirrels fol- 
lowed their mother from the nursery to the 
pantry, from the pantry to the spring and from 
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that spring to another one; making the ditto 
marks like their mother’s in soft mud and sand. 
So that there grew a fairy line of dots over the 
hill. And the old crow chuckled. 

‘Haw! Haw!’ said the crow. ‘What a ter- 
rible thing it is not to have wings!’ 

‘Anyway, we make our little marks in the 
world,’ retorted the squirrel with dignity. | 

Now the fox came snooping out of the woods; 
snooping and snooping, for he was thirsty. ‘I 
wonder where the spring of water is?’ said he. 

‘Haw! Haw!’ cried the crow. ‘Don’t you 
know? Can’t you see? The squirrels have made 
a path. All you have to do is to follow.’ 

‘Is that so?’ said the fox. ‘Squirrels and a 
spring! Meat and drink! Oho!’ 

But the baby squirrels ran away and hid in 
their nest up in the tree where the fox could not 
get them, and watched him with frightened eyes. 
The fox laid his nose to the ground and ran along 
the little path of ditto marks from tree to spring. 
Then he stopped and lapped the sweet water. 

‘It is good!’ he said. ‘I will come here to 
drink every day!’ And back he trotted to the — 
woods by the way he had come. Every time he 
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came along the squirrel path— which the squir- 
rels used no more because of him—his four 
padded feet made deeper marks in the soft 
ground; marks that stayed and were stamped 
closer together, until there was a tiny, wavering, 
hard path over the hill. 

‘Haw!’ said the old crow. ‘The squirrel’s path 
is stolen from her. If only she had wings, now.’ 

Now, there came a dry summer in the land. 
The red men who lived up the river went search- 
ing for sweet water. They had never come to the 
hill where the squirrels lived, for it was a far 
journey from their country. But one day a party 
of them, wandering through the woods, came 
upon the track that first the squirrels and then 
the fox had made. 

‘“Humph!’ cried the Indian chief. ‘Track of 
animals. Must be water. Look!’ They fol- 
lowed his pointing finger, and presently they came 
to the spring where fresh water bubbled and 
flowed temptingly. It was the sweetest sight 
they had ever seen. The Indians knelt and 
scooped it up eagerly with their hands. 

‘Look, here is another spring!’ cried a brave 
who had followed the path still farther. 
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‘Shawmut!’ said the chief. ‘We will name 
this high ground among hills by this name, which 
means the Place of Springs. We will make it a 
place of rest as we go far hunting. We shall al- 
ways be sure of fresh water here.’ 

From spring to spring they walked in Indian 
file, and their broad moccasins made a wider path 
over the trail of fox and squirrel. Down to the 
seashore they went, got into their birch canoe and 
paddled away until another time. 

The fox slunk away when he sniffed the scent 
of man on his usual path. ‘Haw!’ mocked the 
old crow. ‘Now they have stolen the path from 
you, Mr. Fox! If only you had wings.’ 

The Indians came often to the Place of 
Springs, and the crooked path over the hill from 
the shore to the squirrel’s spring became plainly 
marked both in summer and in winter. Past the 
two trees it went and down to the river beyond, 
where they shot ducks with bows and arrows. 

One day the chief, crouching in the bushes on 
top of the hill, spied a strange sight in the harbor. 
It was a boat; a boat with sails. White men were 
landing! 

‘Haw!’ shrieked the old crow from his ancient 
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perch. ‘Now you will be crowded from the path 
in your turn. You red men will see. If only you 
had wings as I have, no one could crowd you!’ 

The Indian slunk away and reported that a big 
yellow animal with horns was coming along the 
path up the hill, leading white men to the spring. 
The Indians were afraid. They had never seen 
a tame cow. The crow watched the animal lead- 
ing the first white settlers to Shawmut. 

‘Haw!’ he cried. ‘They are the people who 
build wings for their ships and fly on the water 
for a long way. Their feet will tramp, tramp 
over this land. And their paths will go east and 
west, north and south. But they have no wings 
to fly in the airas I do. My paths are everywhere 
and no one can see 'them! Haw!’ He flapped 
hastily away; for one of the white men fired a 
gun at him. And he had never heard the horrible 
sound of a gun before. 

The yellow cow led the white men along the 
path from shore to spring; and along the curved 
path from spring to spring; and over the hill to 
the river, where she waded in up to her haunches 
and drank greedily. She had endured a long 
voyage, and fresh water had been scarce. 
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The white men looked about and said, ‘It is a 
good place for a farm. A good place to settle, 
because there is water. We will make these fair 
acres on the hill our home.’ Along the little path 
came the steady tramp of feet in heavy boots. 
Presently strong arms cut down the tree where 
the squirrel used to live, and the tree where she 
had kept her nuts. For of course they lay di- 
rectly in the path. And they lopped the old 
crow’s pine tree and set a beacon there to guide 
other white men into the harbor. Of the trees 
they made logs, which they used to fill in the 
muddy spots and to make a bridge over the brook. 
And presently there was no longer a footpath, 
but a lane over the hill from shore to river. Up 
and down the lane began to go carts, and after 
a while, carriages. 

‘Haw!’ said the old crow from his new perch 
on a neighboring hill. “Who would have thought 
that wingless men could do so much in a short 
timer If they had wings, now—’ 

Years passed. Long ago the red fox and the 
red men had retreated farther and farther from 
the Place of Springs. For the much-traveled lane 
was now paved and had become a beautiful, 
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broad street, with fine houses along it, on one 
side. But there were still trees on the other side. 
And on one of them a descendant of the old crow 
called down to a descendant of the original gray 
squirrel that had started the path. 

‘Haw!’ he said. ‘Just listen to the tramp of 
many feet! An army is marching over the hill, 
returning from victorious battle. These men are 
wonderful heroes. If only they had wings, there 
is no telling what they might not do.’ 

The men who marched were young and strong 
and had bronzed faces; many of them were wear- 
ing crosses and marks of honor. And many of 
them were descendants of the first white men 
who had settled the Place of Springs. People 
cheered and threw up their hats as they passed 
by. But the squirrel said: 

‘They are walking the path my ancestors made 
for them. That is why they look so proud.’ 

‘Haw!’ contradicted the crow. ‘They do not 
know anything about that! Nobody has told 
them, and they have more interesting things to 
think of. They do not even know that there are 
still springs of water hidden on this hill under 
the stately houses. But they need the springs 
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no longer. They are wonderful creatures, these 
men. If only they had wings, they might be as 
wonderful as I.’ 

Even as he spoke there was a great whirring 
and whizzing overhead. The squirrel darted into 
his hole, and the crow huddled on the tree, afraid. 
A huge shape, like a monstrous bird, was hover- 
ing over the marching host, following along 
above the street over the hill. From it a human 
head looked down. 

The crow was too much frightened even to 
croak. But he muttered to himself, ‘They have 
wings! They have wings! They have taken 
their paths up into the sky!’ 

‘We make only ditto marks,’ thought-the squir- 
rel, trembling. ‘And the crow makes no paths 
at all after all these centuries. But the paths 
of men grow always broader and higher. Who 
knows where they will come at last?’ 

‘They will make at last a path to the stars!’ 
prophesied the crow, looking wisely at the earnest 
faces of the young men, their set mouths and 
their eager eyes. 


JUNCO BILL 


THERE were four little Juncos: Billy Junco and 
Willy Junco, Tilly Junco and Lily Junco, and 
they all looked exactly alike. They were dressed 
in soft gray, with two white feathers, one on 
each side of their tails, which showed prettily 
when they were flying. They had bright little 
eyes and yellow bills. They were learning to 
sing in chirrupy trills.. 

Although they looked exactly alike, Nancy, 
who spread crumbs for them on the roof, had 
noticed that one of them was more daring than 
the others. She called him Junco Bill. It was 
Junco Bill who first learned to fly. It was he 
who caught the first juicy miller. It was Bill 
who crowded in among the strangers at the bird- 
bath. He had even dared to perch on the ham- 
mock-rope of Nancy herself when he thought 
she was asleep inside. 

The other little Juncos never ventured far 
from the lilac bushes about the front door, or 
the flowery lane that ran past the house. Their 
father and mother had warned them to be care- 
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ful. But Junco Bill was not careful as he should 
be; not careful at all. 

‘Tick! Tick!’ Junco Bill pecked up the yellow 
meal on the roof under Nancy’s very nose. ‘I 
want to go somewhere! Tick! Tick!’ His little 
feet went pattering over the roof with the sound 
like gentle rain. 

‘Oh, where do you want to go, Bill?’ asked 
Tilly Junco, who was the timidest of the four. 
‘It is so nice and safe here, and She gives us 
plenty to eat.’ 

‘T don’t know where I want to go,’ said Junco 
Bill. ‘I just want to go!’ 

‘Mother and Father told us to be careful,’ said 
Lily Junco, who was the goodest little bird of the 
four. ‘I am going to be ve-ry careful indeed. 
Think of cats!’ 

‘I would be careful, if I were you. But I’m 
not you. Peck! Peck!’ said Bill mischievously. 

‘Let’s not be in a hurry, Bill,’ said his brother 
Willy, who was fat and greedy. ‘Peck! Peck! 
The yellow meal that grows on this roof is 
good enough for me. I don’t want to go any- 
where.’ 

‘Well, you needn’t then,’ said Bill saucily. 
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‘But I am going somewhere, somehow, sometime, 
soon!’ 

‘Caw! Caw!’ a hoarse voice sounded over the 
house, and a black shadow came between them 
and the sun. It was Old Crow, who was always 
saying the wrong thing at the wrong time, put- 
ting ideas into a person’s head. ‘Caw! Caw! 
Did you know—the Smiths have gone away? 
The Smiths have gone away!’ 

‘I say, who are the Smiths?’ called out Junco 
Bill daringly, cocking his little head on one side. 

‘Caw! Caw! They live on the Point, in the 
Gray Cottage. All their little pets have gone 
away, too. The little houses they lived in are 
quite empty. Such cute little houses! You ought 
to see them!’ 

“What little houses?’ asked Junco Bill curi- 
ously, hopping close to the tree where Old Crow 
was perched. 

“Little houses where the birds and bunnies and 
guinea-pigs and white mice lived,’ croaked Old 
Crow. ‘Such dear little houses! They left some 
of the doors open. I walked right in, myself.’ 

‘I should like to go in too!’ twittered Junco 
Bill. 
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‘Caw! Caw! Well, why don’t you, youngster?’ 
jeered Old Crow as he flapped away toward the 
woods. How the good little Elves hated to hear 
him say it! They knew what he was up to! 

‘l’m going,’ said Junco Bill suddenly. ‘Yes, 
Tam!’ He would not listen to the warning which 
the Elves were trying to put into his heart. 
The Fairies often try to hint to their friends 
what they ought to do. But too often the hearts 
they would reach do not ‘ tune in.’ 

Away flew Junco Bill toward the sound of the 
sea. He had seen the Gray Cottage on the Point 
from the top of a tall tree. So he knew just 
which way to fly. Over the spruce trees he went, 
above the meadow, across the swamp. Finally 
he landed on the roof of the Gray Cottage. He 
looked around, but there were no grains of yel- 
low meal on the shingles. That was strange! 
Junco Bill had thought that meal always grew on 
house-tops. He flew down to the back door of 
the cottage. Sure enough! There were the little 
houses of which Old Crow had gossiped. They 
were cute little houses on the ground built of 
netting, with doors to go in at, and perches inside. | 
There was something yellow on the floor. Yes, 
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it must be meal! Junco Bill hopped up toward 
the open door, shutting his heart to the thought 
of ‘Don’t!’ which the little Elves were trying to 
send him. ‘I will go in!’ he said to himself. 
And he hopped through the open door. 

How nice it was inside! He hopped about 
gayly, pecking the meal, pretending to himself 
that it was better than the meal at home. Though 
it was of course just the same thing, only more 
stale. 

Suddenly there was a sound outside. Some- 
body was coming! Bill hopped into a corner and 
kept still. He imagined it might be Nancy come 
to scatter more meal. He did not know that 
Nancy was still sound asleep in her little bed at 
the other house. No: this was a bigger person: 
than Nancy who was approaching. It was a 
man! Bill’s father and mother had warned him 
that men were dangerous. Men often killed little 
birds with sticks that went ‘Bang!’ 

But this was not a cruel man. He was only 
the caretaker of the Gray Cottage who had come 
to look after things now the Smiths had gone 
away. He did not even see Junco Bill in the cage. 
But he saw the open door and he thought it 
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looked untidy. So he shut it tight and buttoned 
it on the outside. Then he went away. Bill did 
not know that the caretaker would not come back 
again to these cages until the following spring, 
when it would be time to open the cottage once 
more. But the Fairies knew. And dear me! 
They were distressed at the plight of poor little 
Junco Bill. 

Presently Bill hopped out of his corner and 
began again to pick up the grains of meal. He 
picked them all up. There was not one left. 
Then he said to himself —‘ This is a very nice 
house. I'll go home and tell the others about it. 
Maybe they will all like to come and live here.’ 
And he tried to get out. But of course the door 
was shut! } 

Junco Bill tried to squeeze between the wires, 
but he could not. He fluttered and fluttered, up 
and down, round and round, growing more and 
more frightened all the time. There was no way 
out. Poor Junco Bill was buttoned into the 
Smiths’ bird cage with nothing to eat, and nobody 
knew where he was! Nobody except the Fairies. 

Meantime the other little Juncos pecked the 
yellow meal on the roof at home and wondered ~ 
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about Bill. They wondered and wondered. For 
three days they wondered. But Bill did not come 
back, and the father and mother began to be 
greatly worried. Their voices twittered un- 
easily as they pecked the daily meal, and their 
little feet went pat-patting nervously over the 
roof. 

Nancy, peering cautiously out of her window 
at them, said, ‘There are only three little Juncos 
with the father and mother bird! I wonder what 
has become of Junco Bill? For he was the tamest 
and the daringest of the quartet. I hope the 
cats did not get him!’ 

For three days she wondered. And the third 
day she said very sadly, ‘Poor little Junco Bill! 
I am afraid something has happened to him. I 
wish the Fairies could tell me—’ 

Immediately after this Nancy sat up suddenly 
in the hammock where she had been rocking 
sadly, thinking about Junco Bill. ‘I wonder!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘I don’t know why, but some- 
thing makes me feel as if I wanted to go and look 
at the Smiths’ cottage on the Point. I know they 
have gone away. But I feel as if I must go!’ 

Of course, Nancy being such a kind little girl 
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was in tune with the Fairies, though she did not 
know it. They were sending her a wireless mes- 
sage. And she did not shut it away. 

Nancy ran all the way to the Point. She found 
the cottage closed as she had expected. And she 
found all the pens of the guinea-pigs and the 
rabbits and the mice nicely closed. Old Crow 
could not go trespassing there any more. The 
bird cages were closed, too. 

‘Poor little birds!’ said Nancy. ‘I never could 
see why the Smiths liked to keep birds in cages. 
It is so much more fun to see them free and 
watch them fly, and feed them till they grow 
tame.— Why! There is a little bird still shut up 
in that cage, I do declare!’ 

Poor little Junco Bill, so hungry, so - thirsty, 
after three days’ fast, had still strength to flutter 
up from the ground when he spied Nancy looking 
into the cage. 

‘It is a little Junco!’ cried Nancy. ‘How ever 
did he come to be shut in there, I wonder? It 
might be my little lost Junco Bill—yes, I feel 
sure it is, though they all look so much alike. 
Something tells me it is. Come out, you poor 
little fellow!’ 
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Nancy held open the door, and out flew Junco 
Bill; over her head, over the marsh and the 
meadow and the spruce trees, back to the house 
in the garden, where the little Juncos were hop- 
ping on the roof. And, dear me! They were 
glad to see him. 

‘How queer it was!’ thought Nancy to her- 
self. ‘Something made me come here this morn- 
ing just to set that little wild bird free! I think 
it must have been the Fairies. I wonder if I 
shall find Junco Bill on the roof when I get 
home?’ 

Sure enough, when she reached home, there 
were four little Juncos with their father and 
mother pecking up the crumbs on her roof. They 
were no longer exactly alike. One was very thin 
indeed, very shy, very ravenous. Poor little 
Junco Bill was trying hard to make up for lost 
time, 
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BOB CAT 


Bos Cat was gray and homely, and for a tail he 
had only a stump. But he lived in a pleasant 
house on a pleasant farm in the pleasant country. 
There were many things to do in the woods and 
fields, and sweet smells all about, especially the 
smell of catnip in the garden behind the house. 

Bob was happy and never minded being 
homely, until one day he spied in the window of a 
railway train that passed the farm a white kitten 
with a beautiful fluffy tail. That tail made him 
envious. 

‘Oh, dear!’ he miauled pitifully. ‘How can I 
get me a nice plumy tail? I am ugly.’ 

‘You've got nothing to worry about,’ laughed 
Bunny Rabbit, whose tail was even shorter than 
Bob’s. 

‘Maybe if you went begging some one would 
give you a tail,’ suggested Frisky Squirrel, and 
he waved his own tail proudly. 

‘That is a good idea,’ said Bob. ‘Surely some 
one may have a tail to spare.’ So he sleeked his 
clothes and put on his most winning smile. ‘P’rr, © 
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miaow?’ he teased. But among all the animals 
that had tails not one could he find that was will- 
ing to give. 

‘IT am too ugly,’ thought Bob. ‘No one wants 
to make an ugly person happy.’ 

“Why don’t you steal a tail?’ whispered Sly 
Fox and then sneaked away. He had a beautiful 
brush, and Bob looked after him wistfully. But 
Bob was not yet wicked at heart. 

Wise Owl hooted at the idea. ‘If you must 
have a tail,’ he said, ‘don’t be a beggar or a thief! 
Why don’t you earn one, little by little?’ 

‘That is the best idea yet,’ said Bob. ‘I will go 
to the city and sell catnip to the city cats. They 
will pay me in fur, and presently I shall get a fine 
fluffy tail.’ 

So he picked a good bag of catnip, of strong 
spicy blossoms, that cats like best. Then he 
sleeked up his coat, and off he started for the city. 

“Where are you going?’ mumbled Sly Fox, 
with his mouth full. Bob told him; but Sly Fox 
sneered. ‘It’s easier to steal than to bargain or 
beg, he said. “I know. But anyway, take care 
of yourself in the city.’ 

Bob did not answer. Take care of himself in- 
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deed! Wasn’t he the biggest cat on the farm, and 
weren’t all the creatures of the woods and fields 
afraid of him, even though he had no tail? 

Now when he reached the city, it was noisy 
and dirty, and there were no sweet smells at all. 
He peddled his wares from house to house where- 
ever he saw a cat sitting in the window. As soon 
as tabby smelled the fresh spicy smell of Bob’s 
catnip she would come purring to the door to 
bargain with him. His price was always a tuft 
of fur. And presently instead of catnip the bag 
was full of soft, warm hair of all colors — white, 
black and yellow. 

‘What a fine fluffy tail I shall have!’ he 
thought proudly; and he left many happy cats 
behind him, running after their tails and acting 
silly, as catnip-greedies always act. 

But on his way home, when Bob was almost 
out of the city gates, he heard a threatening 
growl, and before he could get his back up in a 
safe corner a big black cat fell fiercely upon him 
and cried, ‘Give me that catnip!’ 

‘It’s all sold!’ wailed Bob. ‘You'll have to 
wait.’ 

But out of the alley behind him came scamper- 
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ing four other robber cats of different shades, 
and they pounced upon Bob’s bag of fur. ‘Here 
it is!’ they howled, fighting one another on ac- 
count of the lingering smell, scattering the fur 
about and scratching poor Bob, who tried to de- 
fend his property. One among so many, he was 
glad to escape the robbers and limp home, torn 
and ruffled. 

‘I have lost all my day’s work!’ he mourned. 
‘I’m no nearer getting my nice plumy tail than 
before.’ 

“You must try again,’ said Wise Owl when he 
heard the story. ‘Put the catnip in a tight fresh 
bag so that they can’t smell it.’ 

But Sly Fox said, ‘Nonsense! Better take 
my advise and do the stealing yourself.’ 

Bob brooded over the matter for several days. 
He was ashamed of having failed. He felt that 
he hated all cats because some had hurt him; but 
that was unjust. He finally decided to take Sly 
Fox’s wicked advice. 

He did not tell Wise Owl or anyone else, but 
he slunk away with a bag of fresh catnip and with 
his claws newly sharpened, in case he should meet 
the robber cats again. He avoided alleys and 
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kept to the wide streets where he felt safe. He 
visited the houses of the tabbies, who were glad 
enough to welcome him and to exchange a tuft 
of fur for his catnip. But besides that, as soon 
as each tabby’s back was turned, Bob would reach 
out and claw another tuft. Then pouf! Out of 
the window he would jump before his victim 
could even cry ‘Miaow!’ In that way naughty 
Bob soon had his bag crammed to overflowing, 
and was chuckling over his success. Then M1! 
something seized him by the back of the 
neck. 

‘Here, you! You are the wicked cat who has 
been stealing the poor pussies’ fur!’ cried the 
policeman sternly. ‘Just look at this bag chuck 
full of every color in the rainbow. You will have 
to go to prison for this.’ 

Off he dragged Bob to the Cat Show, which is 
prison; the worst punishment that any cat can 
have. There is no quiet, and you can’t hide; 
everyone stares in at your cage, strangers poke 
at you through the bars and say silly things. 
You can’t get out to play and run; there is no 
catnip; the other cats glare jealously. ) 

Over Bob’s cage they put a sign that read: 
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“THE Priz—E Worst Cat. HE STEALS Fur.’ 
And everybody who passed exclaimed in horror: 
‘My, my! What a wicked cat!’ 

Bob was unhappy and ashamed. ‘I will never 
steal any more!’ he promised. 

So at last they let him out, but he still had a 
Cat Show tag round his neck, and he could not 
loosen it. He sneaked home to the farm, still with 
no tail. ‘The police had taken away all the fur, 
both that which he had stolen and that which he 
had fairly bought. Bob had waited until night, 
hoping that no one would see him and ask ques- 
tions. But ina tree near the farm sat Wise Owl, 
who could see even at night. 

“Where have you been?’ he asked sadly. ‘In 
trouble, I fear. What is that strange-looking 
thing which hangs round your neck?’ 

Bob hung his head. ‘It is the prison sign,’ he 
said. ‘I can’t ever get it off.’ 

“Cat Show, ° First (Prize  forsabaaness, 
read Wise Owl. ‘Well, now you have done it, 
haven’t you?’ 

‘Now no one will ever respect me,’ wailed Bob. 
‘It 1s worse than having no tail. I don’t mind 
that now,’ 
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‘Yes, it is much worse,’ said Wise Owl gravely. 
‘You have been bad. You must show that you 
are sorry and try to live it down.’ 

‘How?’ asked Bob humbly. 

‘Go to the city and tell the tabbies that you are 
sorry and make each one a present of catnip to 
pay for the fur you stole.’ 

‘No! I will never go to the city again!’ howled 
Bob. 

‘Oh, yes, you must,’ urged Wise Owl. ‘It is 
the only way.’ 

‘I would rather stay here without a tail,’ said 
Bob. 

But on the morrow he started again for the 
city with a bag of catnip to pay his debts. He 
had no chance. The tabbies, watching out of the 
windows, turned their backs as soon as they saw 
him coming and would not answer the bell. Bob 
could not even give away his catnip. Even the 
street cats scampered off when they spied his tag, 
sneering, ‘Cat Show! Don’t come near us.’ 

Up and down the city Bob padded, calling his 
wares pitifully, unable to get rid of them. Late 
in the evening he came to a part of the city that » 
he had never visited before. The houses were 
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big and the windows were big. And there 
on a window seat of the biggest house sat 
a little fluffy white kitten, looking out wistfully. 
When she sniffed catnip she began to purr and 
looked pleased, and raced down to the door 
when Bob called. She had the most beautiful fur 
in the world. A ruff stood out all around her 
neck, and the tail she waved was like a great 
white ostrich plume. 

‘Oh!’ said Bob with big eyes. ‘What a beau- 
tiful tail you have!’ 

‘Pooh,’ purred the kitten. ‘Who cares about 
tails? I'll give you mine if you like. I’m tired of 
Ate 

‘Will you really?’ mewed Bob, wondering at 
such generosity. 

‘Of course,’ said the kitten. ‘It doesn’t make 
me happy. It might make you happy, if you 
want it. But what delicious catnip! I wish I 
could have all I want.’ 

‘I will bring you all you want,’ cried Bob 
eagerly, “for a present. I don’t want any 
fur.’ 

‘But I want to go where catnip grows and bite 
it myself,’ said the kitten. ‘I want to run and 
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play outdoors. I hate the city! They never let 
me go out—I am so precious. They take me to 
cat shows because I am precious. See, this is my 
dreadful tag. It is so uncomfortable!’ And sure 
enough, round her neck under her fur on a blue 
ribbon she wore a tag like Bob’s, but hers read: 
‘First Prize For BEAuvty.’ 

‘How cruel,’ cried Bob indignantly, ‘to punish 
you for being beautiful! Don’t they love you?’ 

‘They are just proud of me,’ said the white 
kitten. ‘If they really loved me, they would want 
to make me happy. They would not shut me up 
without catnip. They would let me run in the 
woods with good cats like you. For I like you 
in spite of your tag and your bobtail. You are 
kind and sorry.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Bob humbly. ‘Then I don’t 
mind being ugly. Will you come with me and 
live on the farm where catnip grows?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ purred the kitten, ‘I will. And 
we will share everything, fur and catnip and all. 
And by and by our tags will wear off.’ 

So Bob and the white kitten crept down the 
front steps of the big house and went frisking 
off to the country where there were pleasant 
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fields and pleasant woods and sweet smells of 
catnip and other things, And there on the farm 
they lived happily ever after with Wise Owl for 
their friend. 

But long before that Sly Fox had come to a 
sudden and deserved end. 


THE OLD COOK BOOK 


‘QuEAK! QuEAK!’ A wee gray mouse ran over 
the floor and crept into a hole in the wall. The 
little mouse was very thin, and could have crept 
into a still smaller hole than this one; into a hole 
no bigger than your little finger. Her mother 
greeted her affectionately. This was her fa- 
vorite child, just returning from the evening hunt. 

‘Queak! Well, my child! What luck? I hope 
you found something nice and nourishing to eat? 
A fat bit of cheese? A slice of cake?’ 

‘Queak!’ answered the little mouse ruefully. 
‘No, I didn’t, Mother.’ | 

Mrs. Mouse eyed her anxiously. ‘ You do look 
thin, my little one!’ she cried. ‘Was there noth- 
ing to be found in the house next door? Jd 
thought it would be full of goodies. It always 
used to be.’ 

‘Well,’ said the little mouse, sitting up with her 
fore feet crossed over her empty stomach. ‘I 
couldn’t find anything. Not a crumb! They 
are mean folks who live in the old house. They . 
put away all their foodings in boxes, so that no 
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matter if you have the keenest nose and the 
sharpest teeth in the world, you can’t get at 
them. I sniffed and sniffed; I hunted and hunted. 
But I caught only tempting whiffs close by. I 
could not reach them. I am so hungry!’ 

‘Poor baby!’ The old mouse looked indig- 
nant. ‘How selfish these humans are to hide 
everything away! Did you find nothing at all 
to nibble, Mousie?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said the little mouse weakly. ‘I 
found a cook book.’ 

“Ah!’—the old mouse’s eye brightened. 
“That was something. There may be much 
nourishment in a cook book.’ 

The little mouse shrugged her shoulders. ‘It 
was the new bride’s new cook book,’ she queaked. 

‘Oh!’ cried the other, and her whiskers trem- 
bled. ‘That accounts for it. A new cook book. 
Well?’ 

The little mouse went on pensively. ‘The new 
cook book was sitting on the kitchen shelf. It 
was all bound in white and gold, very fresh and 
fat and clean and tempting. I knew it was full 
of delicious recipes: all cook books are.’ 

“New recipes which the new bride tried at the 
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new cooking-school before her marriage,’ said 
the mother-mouse dubiously. ‘Ha hum! Well, 
go on.’ 

The baby sniffed. 

‘Well, I nibbled and I nibbled it. Late a hole 
right through the book; right through the cakes 
and pies and soufflés and rarebits and fondus — 
pounds and pounds of sugar and butter and eggs 
and cheese —all in writing —’ 

‘Ha hum!’ interrupted Mrs. Mouse, wiggling 
her whiskers. ‘That sounds rich and promis- 
ing!’ 

But the little mouse shook her head. 

‘No,’ she queaked. ‘No, it wasn’t, Mummie. 
Writing isn’t filling. And this writing wasn’t 
flavorsome. It wasn’t like old times. It wasn't 
half so good eating as that other book — that one 
you first taught me to gnaw. You remember 
that thin blue book which we found on the floor 
and which we ate one night, don’t you, Mum- 
mie?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know!’ sighed Mrs. Mouse. ‘That 
was good! 


That was old and greasy and ragged and torn, 
It was dog’s-eared and battered and spotted and worn.’ 
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(Mother Mouse nearly became a Poet as she 
thought of that old cook book!) 

“Yes, that was the real thing. That was this 
new bride’s new husband’s old mother’s old rec- 
ipe book; the ancient notebook into which she 
had copied the rules handed down from her 
mother and grandmother, and great-grand- 
mother. Um! How delicious those rules were! 
Um! How knowingly the things were blended! 
That book had truly a smell of its own, I do de- 
clare. For it was full of cooking “like Mother 
used to make” as the saying is. We mice know 
the difference, don’t we, my child? I wish we 
could tell these new brides what we think!’ 

‘But we have eaten up the old book, haven’t we, 
Mother?’ said the little mouse. 

‘Yes,’ groaned Mrs. Mouse. ‘We ate it all 
up! Alas!’ 

‘So they couldn’t use it any more, if they 
wanted to?’ questioned the precocious baby. 

‘They wouldn’t want to,’ sniffed the old mouse. 
‘The old cook book was out of date and falling to 
pieces. The new bride would have thrown it 
away. We have saved it, in our way, little one. 
It is now a part of us!’ 
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‘Oh, I am so hungry!’ whimpered the wee 
mouse. 

‘Well, there is one comfort!’ queaked her 
mother spitefully. ‘So is the new bride hungry, 
most likely; and the new bride’s new husband, 
too! And I dare say he is longing for cooking 
“ike Mother used to make.” For though you may 
have sniffed good things in that house, the new 
bride doesn’t know how to put them together, 
I'll wager!’ 

‘Queak!’ wailed the little mouse. ‘I wouldn't 
be particular. I’d eat anything, I am so hungry a 

‘Well, here is a bit of excelsior,’ said the old 
mouse sadly. ‘Play it is breakfast-food, like 
that the new bride’s husband has to eat. We 
must fall back on our imagination, child, when 
there is nothing else to feed us. That is what 
Poets do!’ 


MR. BEAR’S PARTY 


One day Mr. Bear caught his foot in a trap, 
which made it, oh, so sore! The next day he was ~ 
lame and could not go out to hunt for his dinner. 
He grew very hungry, and said to himself: 

‘Ouch! I will go and ask my kind neighbors to 
help me.’ 

He went first to the house of Mrs. Fox and 
said, “Mrs. Fox, oh, kind Mrs. Fox, will you 
please give me something to eat? Ouch! I havea 
poor, lame foot and I am very hungry.’ 

Mrs. Fox stuck her head out of the window 
and said, ‘Oh, that you, Mr. Bear? Well, I’m 
sorry, but there’s not a bite of cold victuals in the 
house.’ And she shut the window with a bang. 
Mr. Bear sighed and limped away. ‘Mrs. Rabbit 
will be more neighborly,’ he said. So he went to 
Mrs. Rabbit’s house and knocked on the door. 

‘Mrs. Rabbit, oh, good Mrs. Rabbit, will you 
please give me something to eat? Ouch! I have 
a poor, sore foot and I am very hungry.’ 

Mrs. Rabbit popped out her long ears and said, 
“Begging? Dear me! We make a rule never to 
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give anything at the door. You must apply at 
the Animal Relief Corps.’ And she shut the 
door in his face. 

Mr. Bear sighed and said, ‘If Mrs. Squirrel 
will not help me I don’t know where I shall get a 
dinner. J am so hungry that I think I am going 
to die!’ He limped to the foot of Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s tree and said: 

‘Mrs. Squirrel, oh, dear Mrs. Squirrel, will 
you please give me something to eat? Ouch! I 
have such a poor, sore foot and I am so very 
hungry.’ 

But Mrs. Squirrel cried sharply, ‘I’m too busy 
to attend to you. It is washing day. Go along!’ 

Then Mr. Bear shed two tears, plop! plop! as 
he limped away. ‘I will make myself a belt of 
bulrushes and pull it very tight, as the Indians 
do,’ he said. ‘Then maybe I shall not feel so 
faint.’ 

As he was doing this he heard a wee voice cry, 
‘Queak, queak! Are you so hungry, poor Mr. 
Bear? Sit right down and have dinner with us.’ 

Mr. Bear looked up and around, but he could 
see nothing at all. Then he looked down, and _ 
there at his feet was a little wee-wee mouse with 
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her five babies, and they were dining merrily 
upon sweet corn kernels. 

“Thanks, dear Mrs. Mouse!’ cried Mr. Bear 
hungrily. He sat down on his haunches and ate 
with them; and they were a very merry party. 
When dinner was over, Mr. Bear licked his lame 
paw and lay down for his usual nap. ‘ Rouf-rouf! 
Rouf-rouf!’ He snored so loud that the little 
mice squeaked and their mother said ‘Sh!’ He 
slept so soundly that it was next day before he 
awoke. And his paw was almost well. 

‘Ah-oo-wow!’ said Mr. Bear, stretching him- 
self. ‘I can get my own dinner to-day without 
begging from any one. Dear Mrs. Mouse, you 
have been very good to me; now I will show you 
a sweet secret!’ 

“May the children come, too?’ asked Mrs. 
Mouse. 

“Yes,’ cried Mr. Bear heartily. ‘We will have 
a party!’ So off they went in procession, squeak- 
ing gayly. 

Soon they came to Mrs. Squirrel’s tree, and 
her tail was busy, for it was dusting day. When 
she saw the merry party, she stopped dusting and 
said: 
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‘Good-morning, dear Mr. Bear. Where are 
you going?’ 

‘I’m going to give a party,’ said Mr. Bear 
cheerfully. 

‘Oh, please, may I come?’ cried Mrs. Squir- 
rel. 

‘Uh-huh! I’m sorry,’ chuckled Mr. Bear. 
‘But I fear there will be only enough for my 
friends.’ And he waved his paw toward the 
Mouse family. 

‘Queak! Queak! Now aren’t you sorry!’ cried 
the little mice. 

‘Sh!’ said their mother. But Mrs. Squirrel 
had heard and looked very sorry indeed. 

Pretty soon they passed the house of Mrs. 
Rabbit. When she saw the merry party she 
cocked her long ears eagerly and said: 

‘Good-morning, dear Mr. Bear. I hope you 
are well? Where are you going this fine morn- 
ing?’ 

‘I am going to give a party, said Mr. Bear 
cheerfully. 

‘Oh, please may I come?’ cried Mrs. Rab- 
bit hopping up and down on her two hind 
feet. 
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‘Uh-huh! I’m sorry,’ grinned Mr. Bear. ‘ But 
I fear there will be only enough party for my 
friends.’ 

‘Queak! Queak! Now aren’t you sorry!’ cried 
the little mice. 

‘Sh!’ said their mother. ‘That is not polite.’ 
But the Rabbit’s long ears had heard. She looked 
sorry indeed. 

Just before they reached the woods they passed 
Mrs. Fox’s house. She spied them, the sly thing. 
‘Good-morning, dear Mr. Bear,’ she said. ‘I 
hope you got your dinner all right. Where are 
you going?’ 

‘I am going to give a party!’ said Mr. Bear. 

‘Oh, please, may I come?’ cried Mrs. Fox, 
smacking her lips. 

‘Uh-huh!’ grunted Mr. Bear. ‘I’m sorry, but 
I fear there will be only enough for my friends.’ 

“Queak! Queak! Now —’ 

‘Sh!’ interrupted the mother-mouse. But al- 
ready Mrs. Fox looked sorry, without being re- 
minded. 

‘Uh-huh!’ chuckled Mr. Bear, and he led the 
six mice straight to a hollow tree in the woods. 
‘Here is the party,’ he said. And lo and behold! 
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_ The tree was full of delicious wild honey of wild 
bees —the kind that bears like best. 
‘Help yourself,’ said Mr. Bear hospitably. 
And they did so. Such a fine party! Oh, 
wouldn’t you like to be there? 


Uh-huh! 


WISE MOTHER COON 


DreEsseEp in her best black-and-white furs, Mother 
Coon started out one night to find supper for her — 
children. 

‘Well, good-night, children!’ she called back 
over her shoulder. ‘I'll be home soon, and I'll 
bring something nice if you are good and don’t 
quarrel.’ 

‘Good-night!’ called out the little ones. ‘ Bring 
us some more of those juicy corn-cobs. And 
don’t let those horrid human folks catch 
you.’ 

‘No fear of that!’ chuckled Mother Coon. 
‘They are too stupid to catch me. But they cer- 
tainly do have delicious things to eat.’ And she 
smacked her lips as she trotted down the moun- 
tain and through the woods toward the clearing 
where the Podder family lived. 

It was very dark and still as she crept into the 
wood-shed. She stopped to listen, and her little 
beady eyes twinkled slyly. There was not a 
sound from the sleeping house, for it was nearly 
midnight. Mother Coon sniffed eagerly. There 
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was the pail of scraps, but the cover was put on 
tight—oh, so tight! Mother Coon stole up to 
the pail and stood on her hind legs; she leaned 
against it hard to knock it over. Suddenly — 
click!— something caught her by the leg. Ugh! 
How it hurt! She tried to pull herself away, but 
she could not. How her foot ached! Mother 
Coon knew that she was caught in a trap. 

She struggled and kicked and pulled, but it 
was of no use. She did not dare to cry out, but 
her strength was going fast. Suddenly she heard 
a little noise behind her. She turned her head, 
and there in the doorway stood a little girl, star- 
ing at her with big eyes. The little girl’s name 
was Nancy. ; 

‘Oh, what are you?’ Nancy said. ‘You aren’t 
a rat or a squirrel, and I don’t think you are a 
woodchuck.’ Although neither spoke the other’s 
language, they seemed to understand each other. 
‘I wonder if you are a coon?’ 

‘Oh, how my foot hurts!’ whined Mother 
Coon. 

‘You keep my father and mother awake every 
night, and you scatter the scraps about,’ said 
Nancy sternly. ‘They said they would set a trap 
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for you. But I thought that it might be a Fairy 
—a naughty Fairy —so I sat up to see.’ 

‘I’m only a poor, hungry mother, with two 
poor, hungry babies,’ said Mother Coon pitifully. 
‘I confess that I came to take the lovely food that 
you keep in that pail, but you don’t seem to value 
it highly. I believe you could spare it as well as 
not. Ugh! How my foot hurts!’ 

‘You poor thing!’ said the little girl. ‘Traps 
are wicked. I don’t care what they say, I am 
going to set you free. I don’t believe you will 
dare to waken my father and mother any more. 
Your little ones will worry so if you are hurt!’ 

‘I'll never come here again if once I get away!’ 
declared Mother Coon. 

Nancy glanced round to be sure that no one 
was looking. Then she carefully opened the trap 
and set Mother Coon free. 

“Thank you!’ said Mother Coon, as she limped 
away. 

The little girl looked after her pitifully. ‘Poor 
old thing!’ she said. ‘She and her babies must 
be dreadfully hungry to want those horrid scraps. 
I am sure we shall never miss them. I know what 
I am going to do. I'll put a dish of scraps out 
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under the old pine tree every night when it does 
not rain. And I'll not tell anybody.’ 

Mrs. Coon had good ears. ‘Oh, I hope it will 
not rain all summer!’ she said. 

Nancy sighed as she went into the house. ‘I 
am sorry that she was not a Fairy, for then I 
could have made her pay me a wish for setting 
her free,’ she said. 


DICKY THE BRAVE 


‘WooF!’ barked Dicky joyously as he saw his 
little mistress coming out of the house with her 
hat on and her stick in hand. ‘ Yes, it is time for 
our walk. How slow you are! Woof! I will 
take you up to the dark woods where we have 
never gone together. Woof! Woof!’ 

Dicky had been waiting around all day for this 
happy moment. He did so love a ramble! Why 
the little dog did not go to walk by himself N ancy 
could not guess. There lay the woods and fields 
all ready, and Dicky could trot out at any time; 
for he had no school nor engagements nor duties, 
as she had. But there he had sat patiently since 
luncheon, watching the door for her to appear in 
her walking hat. 

‘Woof! Hurrah!’ he barked, jumping on her 
and whirling about in the wildest joy, his long 
ears flapping and his feathery tail threatening to 
wag itself off. ‘Here we go to the dark woods! 
There may be bears and wolves and horrid big 
Creatures there to eat you up. But I will take 
care of you, never fear!’ 
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Dicky’s mistress did not care where she went. 
She was only out for a walk. So when the little 
dog trotted towards the mountain Nancy fol- 
lowed leisurely. ‘ Hurrah!’ exulted Dicky. ‘ Now 
we are really going! I have always wanted to 
see what was up there. They say something big 
and fierce lives in those woods; something that 
creeps out every night and steals a chicken from 
the farm and carries it away to its den among the 
rocks. It is not a fox, they say, nor a wood- 
chuck, nor a weasel. Oh, Mistress, let us go and 
find out what it is!’ And he frisked ahead of 
her with bristling hair and eyes shining with ex- 
citement. Some of Dicky’s ancestors had been 
hunters. 

Nancy was thinking of something else. She 
had not heard about the fate of the poor chickens 
at the Farm. She did not know about the Outlaw 
Creature that lurked in the woods. She was not 
afraid to go anywhere with Dicky to take care of 
her. 

They crossed the meadow, climbed the hill, and 
entered the woods. The trees grew thick and the 
path was narrow and hard to follow. Dicky 
made no pretense of keeping to it, but scurried 
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hither and thither through the underbrush, chas- 
ing sights and sounds and smells that tempted 
him. But he came back in a great circle every 
few minutes to be sure that Nancy had not turned 
on her tracks, as she sometimes did, too soon to ~ 
suit his idea of a proper long walk. She kept to 
the path, as human creatures do; stopping now 
and then to pick a flower or to poke in the moss 
or to stare up at a bird. Dicky wondered what 
fun it could be to walk like that—never darting 
into the bushes after a squirrel, never thrusting 
nose into suspicious holes under tree-trunks that 
might hold something alive that would run or 
wriggle when one chased it. What fun! The 
wild woods seem made for little dogs to race in. 
Dicky had not forgotten the Outlaw Creature 
that lived in these same woods. Every now and 
then he paused with paw uplifted, and his eyes 
grew big and round. With bristling hair he 
sniffed and gave a short, sharp bark. It seemed 
to him that he scented the neighborhood of some 
enemy. Each time he was aware of this, he ran 
up to Nancy and looked in her face to see what 
she thought about it. But she seemed to notice 
nothing. She did not know the danger that lurked 
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near. Dicky felt a delicious thrill of pride. ‘I 
will take care of her,’ he thought, ‘whatever 
happens.’ 

The woods grew thicker. Nancy could hardly 
find any path to follow. They were on the 
mountain side, climbing always upward. Great 
rocks lay tumbled here and there, sometimes piled 
in heaps where they had rolled down the moun- 
tain. It was just the place for an Outlaw to have 
his den. Dicky knew that bears had been seen 
upon the mountain. He pricked up his ears and 
spied eagerly about. Ha! There was a rustle. 
He pounced upon it with a snarl. Quick! Up 
the tree went a flash of red; it was only a squir- 
rel! Dicky hung his head. Well, that time it 
was a mistake, — but wait! Nancy was humming 
a little song as she walked. How strange it was 
that she did not know they were in the midst of 
alarms! 

Suddenly Dicky’s eyes sharpened upon a spot 
among the rocks. His legs stiffened and his 
crinkly black hair rose on his fat little body. 

‘I saw something!’ he said to himself, quiver- 
ing. ‘I certainly saw something big and dark 
go into that hole. It has a den there! It was not 
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a squirrel, nor a woodchuck, nor a fox. I do not 
think it was a coon. It was black and it had 
green eyes! I know it was something wild and 
wicked. Woof! I must take care of my mistress. 
Woof! The hour has come!’ 

Dicky darted towards the den. Nancy heard 
a scratch and a scramble; she heard strange 
sounds of scuffling and snarling, and she stopped 
to see what it was all about. What had Dicky 
found? The snarls and scuffling continued. 
There arose howls and strange squeals, as if 
some creature was in pain. Nancy began to be 
nervous. She turned in the path and made ready 
to run. 

The howls and growlings grew louder. It was 
a horrible racket! Suddenly, out of the hole in 
the rocks came something big and noisy. It 
darted straight toward Nancy, making frightful 
sounds, and with a scream she ran. The creature 
gained on her. There was a horrible yell and a 
howl. It passed her —and she saw what it was! 

Dicky with staring eyes was running for his 
life toward home, and on his back was a huge 
black cat, clawing him most wickedly. Nancy 
picked up a stick and rushed forward with a cry. 
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At that the monster gave one last yell and, leap- 
ing into the air, fled back to his den, leaving 
Dicky scratched and whining at his mistress’s feet. 

‘I thought it was only a bear!’ he sniveled, 
‘but it was the Wild Cat!’ 

The Outlaw Creature was indeed a Wild Cat 
—not a wildcat, which is a very different thing. 
A Wild Cat is worse; for once it was a tame cat. 
It knows all about dogs and farms and people, 
since it once lived among them and learned their 
secrets. Now this one—the traitor!—had its 
robber castle in the woods near the home from 
which it had run away, and it preyed upon the 
creatures which still lived there in domestic qutet. 
It was a villainous Beast; no wonder Dicky’s hair 
rose in horror at it. 

‘Good dog, Dicky, poor fellow!’ said Nancy, 
stooping to pat his head. ‘I shall have to do you 
up in vaseline.’ 

Her voice brought all his courage back. He 
rose, looking about defiantly. ‘Woof! The Beast 
is gone!’ he barked. ‘Do not be afraid, Mistress, 
I will take care of you. You are quite safe with 
me even in these woods full of dangers. See! I 
have driven the Thing away. Woof! Woof!’ 
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With proud tail erect, Dicky led the way home; 
but this time he limped close to Nancy. She was 
still in danger while such a Creature lived in the 
woods. That must have been the reason he kept 
so close to her. 

Of course Dicky was not afraid. 


JERRY 


Jerry was one of the strangest persons I ever 
met. Yes, Jerry was a person to me, though he 
was only a big brown horse with a white nose. 

In the first place, Jerry had a sense of humor; 
and, if that doesn’t make a person, I don’t know 
what does. Most horses have no sense of humor. 
If they had, they would never go on doing the 
same thing year after year, willing to be ordered 
about and abused by little creatures so much 
smaller and weaker than themselves. 

Jerry was not a bad horse, nor even a disobedi- 
ent horse. I never knew him to hurt any one or 
to disobey his master or mistress. But he did 
love to pretend that he was bad. He did love to 
frighten people. And, whenever his little joke 
succeeded, you should have seen him laugh! It 
is not considered good manners to laugh at one’s 
own jokes. But many persons do it, and that is 
another reason why I call Jerry a person. 

Laughed? Yes; you have often heard the ex- 
pression, ‘enough to make a horse laugh.’ Well, 
if you had ever seen Jerry, you would know what , 
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that means. After one of his jokes had suc- 
ceeded, Jerry would pull back his lips to show his 
teeth, roll his eyes until they showed the whites, 
and then stand wagging his lower lip with the 
most mischievous expression, plainly chuckling. 
One day, shortly after I had first made the 
acquaintance of Jerry, he was browsing along 
the country road when a group of boys ap- 
proached. They were talking earnestly among 
themselves and did not notice the horse until 
they were close beside him. Suddenly, with a 
snort and a jump, Jerry rose on his hind legs, and 
made at them. He was a big, powerful horse; 
and with his eyes rolling and his ears laid flat, his 
mouth wide open, he made a terrifying spectacle. 
You should have seen those boys scatter! 
With a yell they disappeared under the fence, 
over the stone wall, whence they peered with 
wild faces at the dreadful animal that had fright- 
ened them nearly out of their wits. But Jerry, 
dropping down on all fours, began innocently to 
crop the grass along the road, quietly lifting up 
his head now and then as if to say; ‘ Well, what’s 
the matter? Did I hear a strange noise just 
now?’ Those boys did not dare emerge into the 
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road until they had skulked along about a quarter 
of a mile behind the protecting wall. And their 
report of the adventure helped to increase Jerry’s 
bad reputation in the village. For Jerry’s reputa- 
tion was bad, all because he could not restrain his 
sense of humor. 

One day when Jerry was enjoying himself in 
the meadow, his master came out to harness him 
foratriptotown. Jerry did not want togo. He 
looked very sulky, and began careering madly 
about the field, shaking his head. His master 
spoke sharply to him, commanding him to come. 
Jerry would not disobey. But suddenly he had 
an idea. He stood still. He bent his head meekly. 
But, when the halter was put over his neck, he 
began tolimp. He limped all the way to the barn, 
looking as pained as possible. His kind-hearted 
master examined each of his feet, but could find 
nothing the matter. Still, he was too kind to 
drive a horse that seemed suddenly to have gone 
lame. He turned Jerry out again into the field, 
and harnessed the bay mare instead. As soon as 
the old buggy disappeared around the curve, you 
should have seen Jerry begin to dance and caper! 

Jerry was as gentle as a kitten with his young © 
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mistress, eating out of her hand and rubbing his 
head against her shoulder affectionately. Indeed, 
I observed that Jerry was always gentle with the 
persons who were not afraid of him—few 
enough they were—and that even the others 
were only frightened, never hurt, by the big, 
wild-looking horse. 

I said to myself: ‘I never will let Jerry have his 
joke with me. No; I wouldn’t put up with any 
of his nonsense. Not a bit!’ But then, I had 
never been put to the trial. 

One morning Mother and I were sitting in the 
orchard, reading. It was a big orchard sloping 
uphill behind the house. Suddenly Mother low- 
ered her book. ‘What is that noise?’ she asked. 
‘I hear a sound of thumping.’ 

I looked behind us. At the further end of the 
slope behind the orchard a big shape was career- 
ing up and down. ‘It is Jerry,’ I said, ‘“ doing 
his daily dozen.”’ 

‘Goodness!’ cried my mother, who was terribly 
afraid of Jerry. ‘They ought not to leave that 
horse loose like that. He is in one of his wild 
fits. Suppose he should come down here. Run, 
dear, run!’ 
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In spite of my protest she gathered up her 
books and papers, and fled to the house as fast as 
she could go. I think her movement must have 
attracted Jerry’s attention, for immediately the 
sound of thumping hoofs began to come nearer. 
Jerry was galloping down the orchard toward 
me, snorting as he came. 

I confess, at the moment I would rather have 
been elsewhere. I confess that I began to wish I 
had not resolved, should the chance ever come, 
to show Jerry that he couldn’t fool me. Suppose 
he were not merely joking this time? Suppose 
he really were ugly? 

As the heavy thumping of those hoofs came 
nearer and nearer, a nervous thrill began to run 
down my back, which was toward the animal; 
and my feet grew very cold. But I resolved not 
to move. I resolved once for all to find out what 
Jerry would do if he found some one who 
wouldn’t be joked out of her comfortable chair in 
the pleasant shade. 

Nearer and nearer came the thumping feet. 
Gallop-y, gallop-y, gallop-y! Thud, thud, thud, 
thud! Nearer and nearer! The horse was quite — 
close now, and began to go about me in circles, 
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the circle growing smaller each time. He was 
truly a terrible figure, with his mouth wide open 
and his teeth shining, his ears laid flat, his eye- 
balls rolling, and wicked snorts coming from his 
nostrils. 

My mother screamed wildly to me from the 
piazza. ‘Run, run!’ But it was too late to do 
that, even if I had intended to. No; I resolved 
to sit still and let Jerry see that this was one small 
person in petticoats who was not afraid of him; 
at least, if she was, she would not let him know it. 

Smaller and smaller grew the circle as Jerry’s 
hoofs madly kicked up the turf of the apple or- 
chard all about me. He - was very close now, so 
close I could almost touch him. But I bent over 
my book, and pretended not to see. Suddenly he 
stopped close behind my chair, not three feet 
away. He snorted loudly. I felt his hot breath 
on my head. He sniffed and blew scornfully, and 
my hair stood on end. Would he bite a piece out 
of my poor head? Would he rise on his hind legs 
and trample this small creature who had ‘dared’ 
him? I sat still with my heart in my mouth. 

Suddenly I felt his soft, warm nose against 
my head, His lips tickled me. He was nuzzling 
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over my hair caressingly. He was breathing 
hard, but only because he was tired with his ex- 
ercise. He was not ugly. 

I had an inspiration. I stooped deliberately, 
picked up an apple that lay at my feet, and held 
it out on the flat of my hand. Would Jerry take 
it? Yes, and thank you! 

The horse looked at me out of the corner of his 
eyes, laying first one, then the other of his ears 
forward, nibbling the apple gently. And cer- 
tainly he smiled. He was all friendship. His 
look seemed to say: ‘All right! I was just test- 
ing you. You are all right, so far as I am con- 
cerned. Well!’ 

I patted Jerry on his sleek neck, just as his 
young mistress always did when she fed him, and 
he seemed to like it. Presently he turned, and 
ambled slowly, lazily away. You could not 
imagine a more innocent, languid creature than 
Jerry appeared. 

From that day Jerry and I were the best of 
friends. I never saw him play his little jokes on 
other people —and he did it as often as ever — 
without chuckling to myself. 


THE YANKEE BALLOON 


OF all the people in Binnicutt, the Alleys were 
the only ones who did not celebrate the Fourth of 
July. The Alleys were English folk, who had 
just come to town; and of course Independence 
Day had no especial meaning to them. Still, it 
seemed rather hard that Elaine and little Ar- 
thur could not even have fire-crackers, like the 
other children; to say nothing of going to the 
State Fair to see the balloon ascension. 

But Mr. Alley was an obstinate Britisher, and 
he said,—‘My family shall have nothing to do 
with this celebration, which recalls an unhappy 
chapter in English history. Moreover, State 
Fairs are nothing to us; for we still are, and ever 
shall remain, loyal subjects of His Majesty the 
King of England.’ 

Mr. Alley was a funny man who liked to puff 
out his chest and use long words when little ones 
would have done just as well. 

So the Fourth of July came; and amid tooting 
and banging and waving of flags, the whole town 
of Binnicutt went to the State Fair to see the 
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balloon ascension, and otherwise celebrate the 
glorious Day. The Alleys were the lonely only 
family who stayed at home and did not see Pro- 
fessor Faraday sail off in his great yellow air- 
ship. 

But there are some folk whom adventures seem 
to seek out, whether they will or no. Even if 
they remain quiet at home while all the world is 
noisily seeking excitement, the Event, avoiding 
these others, comes and happens at their very 
doors. 

Elaine and Arthur were feeling very sad and 
lonely, because the other children had all gone to 
have a grand time at the Fair, and there was 
nothing in the world for them to do. 

They went out behind the hen-house and sat 
down to think how strange it all was. 

‘T don’t care about their Independence Day!’ 
said Arthur sulkily. ‘I don’t want to celebrate 
anything in particular. But I should like to 
make a big noise. I should like just once to see 
how big a noise I could make.’ 

‘Cock a doodle do-o!’ crowed the rooster in 
the hen-house, with all his might. | 

‘Just hear that old cock!’ cried Arthur. ‘He 
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isa Yankee, too, and is making fun of us; I know 
he is!’ 

‘I don’t care about fire-crackers and torpe- 
does,’ said Elaine; ‘but I did want to see the 
balloon go up. Oh, it must be so lovely!’ 

“Cock a doodle do-o!’ crowed the rooster again. 

The little Britishers angrily flapped their arms 
at him, and he stopped with a chuckle. 

‘The balloon must be going up about now, — 
don’t you think so, Elaine?’ said Arthur, wist- 
fully. 

‘Oh, no, Arthur,’ she answered. ‘The ascen- 
sion was over an hour ago. It was to be just be- 
fore dinner, you know. Where do you suppose 
the balloon goes to when it gets up out of sight?’ — 

‘To Heaven,’ Arthur answered promptly. 

‘Perhaps it does,’ agreed Elaine thoughtfully. 
‘Then I suppose it comes down from Heaven, 
too. Oh, I wish the Lord would send us a bal- 
loon this minute! We shall be the only children 
in school who never saw one. Isn’t it a shame, 
Arthur!’ and two tears glistened on her eye- 
lashes. 

*Cut-cut-cut-ka-da-cut!’ chuckled an old hen. 

“Whis-sh! you horrid thing!’ cried Arthur, 
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with a swoop of his arms. ‘I cannot bear these 
old Yankee hens, Elaine. Let us go up on the 
haymow in the barn, where we cannot hear their 
celebrating. They act just as the children did at 
school yesterday, making fun of us because we 
are English!’ 

They ran around the hen- ieee to the barn- 
yard, but there they halted suddenly. What was 
that monstrous yellow thing bulking between 
them and the barn? Something tied to the fence- 
rail and moving to and fro like a great animal 
uneasy at being tethered. 

Arthur started back and clung to his sister’s 
skirts. ‘What is it?’ he whispered, fearfully. 
Elaine stared with fascinated eyes. She had 
never seen a balloon, but she had read about 
them, and had seen pictures of them in the posters 
of the State Fair, and she knew that this must be 
one of the wonderful air-ships. 

‘Oh, it must have come down to us from 
Heaven, because I asked!’ she exclaimed, in an 
awe-struck voice. ‘Arthur, it is a balloon—a 
real, truly balloon!’ 

For some minutes the children stood staring at 
the great lozenge-marked wonder, with its gay 
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basket dangling below. Then they had courage 
to go nearer. 

‘It is cushioned like a boat,’ said Arthur. ‘ Let 
us get in and play it is a boat; see, it rocks like 
waves! What fun it will be to play that we are 
sailing back across the sea to England. ‘That 
will not be Celebrating, will it, Elaine?’ 

Elaine thought not. So they both got into the 
basket and snuggled down among the cushions. 
It was great fun, for the balloon rocked to and 
fro, quite like a boat on the waves, and seemed 
good-naturedly to be playing with the chil- 
dren. 

They played thus for some time, until the wind 
began to freshen and the balloon to rock more 
nervously. ‘The wind is rising, look out for a 
storm!’ cried Arthur, in great glee. ‘Man the 
ropes, sailors!’ for they pas that he was the 
captain of the ship. 

Hardly had he spoken the words, when some- 
thing happened. The basket gave a lunge and a 
jerk that threw him on to his knees. A second 
bound, a second tug, and, before they had time to 
take breath, off they went sailing up, up into the 
air. The balloon had broken free from the fence! 
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Elaine screamed and Arthur began to sob. 
But in a moment Elaine calmed herself and 
said: ‘Sh! It must be all right, Arthur. Don’t 
you see? The balloon came down from Heaven 
on purpose for us. Probably God wants to take 
us up to Heaven the quickest way.’ 

‘But— but I don’t want to go yet, without see- 
ing Papa and Mama!’ blubbered Arthur. 

‘Oh, I forgot Papa and Mama!’ cried Elaine, 
and she leaned out of the basket and looked down. 
But she shut her eyes and drew back quickly, this 
made her so dizzy. It was no use to think of 
going back. Already they were above the tops of 
the trees, floating over the house. Taking a long 
breath, Elaine looked down once more. There 
were three persons standing in the front yard 
looking up at them and waving their arms wildly. 
She saw that two were her father and mother, 
and she waved back at them. 

‘I hope they won’t think we are Celebrating!’ 
she thought with some misgiving. Who the third 
person was Elaine could not guess. It really 
was Professor Faraday himself, who had as- 
cended from the State Fair grounds an hour be- 
fore. He had gone up so high into the cold 
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region above the clouds that he was quite numb, 
and had come down to get warm before continu- 
ing his journey. As luck would have it, he had 
alighted on the Alleys’ farm. He had roped his 
balloon carefully, as he thought, to the fence and 
had gone to the house to warm himself. Now he 
had just discovered that the balloon was gone. 

The children leaned out of the balloon, shout- 
ing and waving to their parents below. But they 
were now up so high that the house looked like 
a flat square of chocolate, and the sound of their 
voices was blown away like thistledown. At last 
home faded out of sight, and the children were 
quite alone. But somehow they did not seem to 
mind that now. They were not at all afraid. 

It was a very wonderful feeling to be sailing 
along so far above the world. Up and up they 
went, drifting gently westward over farms and 
meadows, winding rivers like silver ribbons in the 
green, grazing cattle, trees and church steeples. 
They passed over a big city, marked off in 
squares like a checker-board. Beyond this was 
a great open space surrounded by trees, and 
dotted with little white mushroom-discs, around 
which crawled swarms of people like tiny ants. 
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The balloon swooped a little lower here, and as 
they sailed over, the children heard a faint cheer 
from the people below. Some one fired a gun, 
that popped faintly, like a fire-cracker. Flags 
were waving, and the people swung their hats 
at the balloon. But the children did not wave 
back. 

‘Sit still, Arthur,’ said Elaine gravely. ‘They 
are Celebrating, and we must not encourage 
them. They probably do not know who we are, 
but we must let them see that we are English 
children.’ 

No, the people below did not suspect who was 
in the balloon basket. They thought, of course, 
that it was Professor Faraday, returning over 
the grounds whence he had ascended not many 
hours before. For this was the State Fair itself. 
Elaine and Arthur had seen it after all, though 
they did not yet know. The people cheered and 
waved, hoping that the Professor would toss 
them down some souvenir from his balloon. But 
Elaine sat stern and still, an obstinate little 
Tory. Arthur was rummaging about in the bot- 
tom of the car, hoping to find something to eat, . 
for he was growing very hungry. Suddenly he 
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brought out a bundle from under one of the cush- 
ions. ‘See what I have found, Elaine!’ he 
cried. It was a bunch of tiny American flags, 
which Professor Faraday had brought to scatter 
from the ballooa whenever he passed over a 
crowd of celebrating people. 

“American flags!’ cried Elaine, in horror. 
“Arthur! This must be a Yankee balloon! We 
have gone up in a Yankee balloon! What will 
Papa say? We must throw them all away this 
minute.’ 

Without more ado the children tossed out the 
whole bundle of Stars and Stripes, and watched 
them float and flutter down to the crowd below. 
When the first ones reached the people, another 
great cheer went up; the children could faintly 
hear the shout of ‘Hurrah!’ And then a band 
somewhere began to play what they took to be 
‘God save the King.’ The tune of ‘ America’ is 
the same as the English National anthem; but 
they did not know that. 

Now the children began to be very uneasy. 
The discovery that they had sailed up in a Yan- 
kee balloon took away their feeling of safety. 
They were no longer sure that they must be 
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bound straight for Heaven. The balloon had 
passed over the State Fair and was traveling 
rapidly now toward the northwest. The world 
below whirled by like a panorama-machine, but 
they were too dizzy to look down. They clung to 
one another in terror and cold, for they had 
mounted high into the clouds, and they were 
thinly clad. Arthur began to cry. 

‘I’m cold, Elaine!’ he sobbed. ‘I don’t like 
it, and I want to go home!’ 

‘Sh! Arthur,’ hushed his sister, with chatter- 
ing teeth. ‘It-it’s ve-very co-o-old. I don’t see 
why. We cannot be on the w-way to Heaven. 
This old Y-Yankee bal-balloon has a spite against 
us, like the c-cock and the h-hens.’ 

‘I’m so hungry!’ wailed Arthur. ‘Can’t we 
go home?’ | 

‘I don’t know how to stop the old balloon!’ 
sighed Elaine. ‘I wish Papa and Mama had 
come with us; and oh, I wish we had a picnic 
basket!’ 

What a pity! Professor Faraday had not 
packed a lunch in the balloon, since he had meant 
to make but a short voyage that day. 

The balloon sped silently on. It was growing 
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late, and the darkness was closing in around 
them, while the air became sharper and sharper. 
Arthur continued to cry, and Elaine took off 
her skirt to wrap about his shoulders, as he still 
shivered. She flung her arms around him and 
with cold cheek against cold cheek the two chil- 
dren snuggled down in the bottom of the basket. 

‘Perhaps the Yankee balloon will go on, and 
on, and on forever, and never reach anywhere!’ 
suggested Arthur, shuddering. 

‘The Lord will take care of us, even in a Yan- 
kee balloon,’ said Elaine, softly. And with this 
thought to comfort them they closed their eyes in 
the weird darkness. 

On and on during that night the balloon 
drifted, diving through the clouds, careening this 
way and that wherever the winds blew it; now 
up far, above the clouds, now down almost to the 
tree-tops, which might have wrecked it as rocks 
do a ship. Over the sleeping world it went, over 
the heads of men and women and children who 
never guessed, even in their dreams, what strange 
thing was passing above the chimney-pots. 

Elaine and Arthur also were asleep, and did not 
know how many miles they went,beyond the bounds 
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of one State, to the Great River itself, which 
they crossed safely. They did not even know 
when, in the early morning, the balloon began 
to sink slowly, as if it were tired and must rest. 
Down came the balloon gently, still waving to 
and fro as if hesitating to choose a spot for its 
resting-place. At last it came over a great elm 
tree on a hill, at the foot of which nestled a cot- 
tage. The top of the tree was green and soft. 
‘Oho!’ the balloon seemed to say. ‘This is 
the very place for me. I will stop here!’ And 
with a sudden dive it dropped into the branches 
of the tree, and was quiet for the first time in 
many hours. The ropes were caught among 
the limbs, and the uneasy air-boat was an- 
chored as securely as any ship in harbor, so 
that it could not break loose. But the balloon was 
too exhausted to try. The basket which held the 
children rested level on two great limbs, but the 
silken bag above keeled over limply on one side. 
It was, indeed, a curious object which Farmer 
Longmeadow spied from his barn door at day- 
break the next morning. Glancing up the hill to 
watch the sun rise over the eastern crest, he 
stopped whistling suddenly and rubbed his eyes. , 
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What strange yellow thing was that in the top of 
his favorite elm? He looked again, but could not 
make it out at all, so he ran back to the house and 
called his wife. 

‘Maria! Maria!’ he cried. ‘Come here, quick! 
Am I crazy, or is there something queer in the 
top of the old elm tree?’ 

The farmer’s wife peered over her husband’s 
shoulder. ‘Land’s sake!’ she exclaimed, drop- 
ping with a crash the dish of milk which she was 
carrying. ‘It looks as if one of them curious 
Roc birds you read of in the fairy tales had built 
a nest in our tree! Mercy on us! Take your 
gun and let’s go up and see what it is.’ 

The farmer got his gun and his wife armed 
herself with a broom, and up the hill they stole in 
the morning light, going as softly as thieves. 
They kept their eyes all the while on the mysteri- 
ous yellow thing to watch what it would do. 

They came close to the tree without discover- 
ing what the thing was. For, like Elaine and 
Arthur, neither of the good people had ever be- 
fore see a balloon. 

‘TI can’t think what it is, George,’ said the old 
woman, ‘’Tain’t alive, is it?’ 
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‘No—’course not!’ answered he. “You can 
see that, by the way it flops over. Land, Maria! 
Didn’t you hear something then?’ 

Out of the tree-top came a little voice. ‘Mama! 
Mama!’ it cried. 

‘Please, please!’ said another voice. ‘We want 
to come down.’ 

‘Oh, it’s little children, George!’ cried the old 
woman, clasping her hands eagerly. ‘The Lord 
Himself must have sent them down to us in that 
strange ball. Hurry, George! Get the ladder 
from the barn and take the little things down. 
Coming, Dearies, coming!’ 

As quickly as might be, the farmer tugged 
the ladder up the hill and set it against the tree. 
Up he climbed as fast as his stiff knees would let 
him. At last he reached the top and peered over 
the edge of the basket where Elaine and Arthur 
were crouching, blue with cold. The farmer's 
head, with its long white beard, looked kind, but 
very strange. The children stared in awed 
silence. They had never seen anyone who looked 
so old. At last Arthur spoke: 

‘Is this Heaven, and are you God?’ he asked, 
gravely. 
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The farmer nearly tumbled down the ladder, 
he was so surprised. ‘ No!’ he said, at last. ‘ This 
is an elm tree, and I’m only George Long- 
meadow. Who be you? Be you cherubims from 
Heaven, yourselves?’ 

‘I knew it wasn’t Heaven, it was so cold!’ said 
Elaine, with chattering teeth. ‘We’re Elaine 
and Arthur Alley, and we’re loyal subjects of the 
King, so we wouldn’t celebrate the Fourth of 
July. And the old Yankee balloon carried us off 
from Binnicutt. We thought at first we were 
going to Heaven—but we'll not be a bit disap- 
pointed if —if you'll tell us the way home. We 
are so cold and hungry, and we want our papa 
and mama.’ Elaine’s lips trembled at the last 
words. | 

‘Well, well!’ cried the farmer, with a long 
whistle. ‘From Binnicutt! I want to know! 
So this here creetur is a balloon, a Yankee bal- 
loon, that run off with you little Tories? Hey! 
We've beaten ye again, this Fourth o’ July, 
haven’t we? He! he!’ 

‘Bring them children down, quick, George!’ 
called a voice from below. 

After two difficult trips both children found 
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themselves clasped to mother Longmeadow’s 
kindly bosom. ‘Bless your little hearts!’ she 
said, when she heard their story. ‘It may have 
been a Yankee balloon that stole ye, but it was 
the Lord Himself that took care of ye all this 
long night. My! Think of the things that might 
have happened! Supposing ye had come down in 
the Great River yonder! Or in Derry’s swamp, 
where there ain’t no solid bottom; or up on the 
mountain where there’s wildcats and porklepines, 
they say! But now let’s go right down and get 
some hot breakfast in front of the nice, warm 
kitchen fire.’ 

And that is just what they did. My!—but 
the little Britishers were glad to taste that good 
Yankee cooking. After that the farmer hitched. 
up his horse and drove to the village telegraph 
office. And there he found that word had al- 
ready been sent to all the offices for miles around 
telling about the Yankee balloon that had cap- 
tured two little Tories. So in a very short time 
he received a message from Mr. Alley himself, 
saying that he was on the way to his children, 
while the Professor, who was almost as anxious | 
about his balloon, followed close. 
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“Well, Sir!’ said farmer Longmeadow some 
hours later to his new guest, when Mr. Alley had 
finished hugging and kissing the lost children. 
“You see, when you’re in a Yankee land it’s 
mighty hard not to Celebrate like other folks. 
It’s catching, Mr. Alley, that’s what it is! You'll 
have to look out, or your children will never git 
over it. Why, you said that your family 
shouldn’t Celebrate, and look! I’d like to know 
who did as much Celebrating as they did, in spite 
of themselves! They didn’t see a balloon go up; 
but it came and carried them off, and they sailed 
in it over a hundred miles. And they scattered 
American flags all over the Fair grounds in your 
State, while the crowd cheered and fired off guns 
and played “ America” in their honor. I call that 
pretty good Yankee Celebrating! You mark my 
words, them children will grow up little Yan- 
kees.’ 

‘Papa, we want to be Yankees like all the 
other children,’ said Elaine and Arthur in one 
voice. 

“There, what did I tell ye!’ cried the farmer, 
laughing. ‘We’ve beaten ye again!’ 

And what he told turned out to be true. For 
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in time not only the children, but Mr. Alley him- 
self, became as good Americans as any in the 
whole broad land of the Stars and Stripes. 

It was all the doings of that clever Yankee bal- 
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UNDER 
THE ROWAN TREE 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


IN a crowded part of the city 
was a patch of waste land, and 
in the middle of it a Rowan Tree, 
which, as every one knows, is a 
magic tree, and which bore six- 
teen red berries, each a story: 
Under the Rowan Tree, The 
Fairy Revolt, The Angel and the 
Gargoyle, The Magic Nut, The 
Story of Saint Zita, The Marble 
Boy, The Bells of Malket, Wood- 
en Shoes, How the Path Grew, 
Junco Bill, Bob Cat, The Old 
Cook Book, Mr. Bear’s Party, 
Dicky the Brave, Jerry, The 
Yankee Balloon. 

Abbie Farweil Brown is the 
author of ‘The Lonesomest 
Doll,’ ‘ John of the Woods,’ and 
many other favorites that have 
long been welcomed by children 
as well as teachers and librarians. 
‘Under the Rowan Tree,’ her 
latest book for young people, is 
unusually attractive both in con- 
tent. and in the illustrations, 
which are by Maurice Day. 


THE 
SURPRISE HOUSE 


BY 
ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Author of “ Kisington Town,” “ The 
Lonesomest Doll,” ete. 


Children, especially girls of about 
nine to fourteen, will find this story of 
a legacy left by an eccentric old lady 
to her grand-niece full of fun and sur- 
prises. 


The story tells of twelve-year-old 
Mary, whom her aunt hoped would have 
her own love for poetry ; of the mys- 
terious cat, Caliban; of the party Mary 
gives her little new friends ; and espe- 
cially of the happy surprises that awaited 
her in her library, as one by one she 
finished her aunt’s favorite books. 


Illustrated by Helen Mason Grose 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE AMERICAN TWINS OF THE REVOLUTION Lucy Fitch Perkins 
A vivid and accurate picture of the period. JIlustrated by the author. 

MR. CHICK: His Travels and Adventures Lucy Fitch Perkins 
A most amusing and entertaining book for small children, with a picture on every page. 

GORDON Sara Cone Bryant 
Gordon’s adventures continued in a series of delightful stories. Illustrated in color. 

LITTLE SALLY WATERS Ethel Calvert Phillips 
A little girl’s summer at the seashore. J/lustrated in color. 

JOAN MORSE Eliza Orne White 
A little girl who goes to live with her prandmetlier: Illustrated in color. 

THE MAGIC CLOTHES-PINS Maude Dutton Lynch 
Adventures with clothes-pin people for very small children. Illustrated in color. 

UNDER THE ROWAN TREE Abbie Farwell Brown 


Delightful stories by the author of many favorites. Illustrated in color. 


STORIES OF AMERICA FOR VERY YOUNG READERS — Eva March Tappan 


Excellent reading and of real educational value. J/lustrated. 


THE LITTLE BLUE MAN Giuseppe Fanciulli 
The adventures of a cardboard marionette. Jlustrated in color. 

JASON AND THE PRINCESS Kathleen Colvile 
A wonder tale for children of four to ten. Illustrated in color. 

THE CHINA COW Compiled by Gladys Peto 
Tales and jingles by well-known Anne} Illustrated. 

THE FOUNDLING PRINCE Petre Ispirescu 
Rumanian folk-tales delightfully translated. Lavishly illustrated. 

THE PUEBLO BOY . Cornelia James Cannon 
An absorbing story and an accurate picture of Indian life. Illustrated. 

WILLIAM JACKSON, INDIAN SCOUT James Willard Schultz 
The true story of one of the most famous Indian scouts. Illustrated. 

MIDSHIPMAN WICKHAM Ralph D. Paine 
A stirring tale of the navy. Wath frontispiece. 

THE SECRET OF COFFIN COVE Clayton H. Ernst 
Mystery and adventure in the North woods. Illustrated. 

THE TRAIL OF GLORY Leroy Scott 
‘The finest sport novel I have ever read.’ — William T. Tilden, 2d. 

PUD PRINGLE, PIRATE Ralph Henry Barbour 


Barbour is at his best in this story for boys of eight to sixteen. With frontispiece. 
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